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OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1880, 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Roya! Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE. 
President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERN DALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 

STERNDALE BENNETT SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Scholarship, called ‘‘The Sterndale Bennett Scholarship,” 
has been founded by subscription, as a testimonial to Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett (Principal of the Royal hag of Music), and 
will be _— TENDED FOR on SATURDAY, the 20th of April, 
at 10 o'clock. 

It is open to competition in any branch of Music for male 
candidates only, (being British-born subjects), between the 
ages of 14 and 21 years. . 

A preliminary literary examination will take place at the 
Institution by the! Rev. R. Duckworth, M.A., on Monday, 
the 15th of April, at 10 o’clock. 

The successful candidate will be entitled to two years’ free 
education in the Royal Academy of Music, Certificate of birth 
must be produced. 


No application to compete can be received aftér Saturday, 


the 13th of April. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal ACADEMY OF Movare, 


4, Tenterden Street, Hanover-square. 


MATEUR INSTRUMENTAL SOCIETY, 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 
President—H.R.H the Duke of EDINBURGH, K.G. 
Conductor—Mr. ARTHUR 8, SULLIVAN. 
Assistant Conductor—Mr, GEORGE MOUNT. 

An Amateur Instrumental Society, which persons of all 
classes are invited to join, is in course of formation in con- 
nection with the Royal Albert Hall. 

A Course of preliminary studies will be commenced almost 
immediately. 

Candidates for Election may obtain the Forms of Application 
from Mr. A. 8S. Cole, Hon. Sec. of the Amateur Instrumentalist 
Society, Gore Lodge, Ke nm Gore, W., by whom due notice 
will be sent of the time for the testing of applicants. 

Notice. —Members of the Society will, when they may require 
them, be provided for the practice and concert-nights with free 
passes On the Metropolitan Railway. 

The cost of the carriage of large instruments will be defrayed 
by the Committee of the Amateur Instrumental Society. 

Candidates who are members of existing musical societies 
are recommended to produce certificates of their membership. 


\ USICAL UREN — Sennies, ‘Aprit 16th, St. 
_ James's Hall, at a quarter past three, Reinecke, from 
Ieipsic, will play his Trio in D; and M. Maurin, chef of the 
Beethoven Posthumous Party in Paris, is engaged for the four 
first Matinées, with Wiener, W: hem, and Lasserre, will 
lead quartets of Beethoven and 7 n. Members tickets are 
all issued. Any omissions to notified to J. Exta, 
9, Victoria-square, 
M*® HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR.—MONDAY 

EVENING NEXT, APRIL 8, at eight o’clock.—ST. 
JAMES’S HALL.—Selection from BISHOP, &c. Ellen Horne, 
Patey, Enriquez, Linda Scates, Sims Reeves, and Foli. Tickets, 
¢s., (family ticket to admit four, 21s.), 88., 2s., and 1s., at all 
nsic publishers’; and at Austin’s Office, 28, Piccadilly. 


R. HENRY LESLIE’S CHOIR. Mr. SIMS 
REEVES will sing ‘Sally in our Alley,” Sullivan’s new 
song, “Once Again,” and ‘‘ Here’s to the maiden of bashful 


foal. (with chorus), on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 

















\ Rk. W. H. CUMMINGS has the honour 
to announce that the first formance of his 
NEW CANTATA, 

“THE FAIRY RING,” 
lace on FRIDAY EVENING, MAY 24th, 1872, at 
’S HALL. Principal Vocalists: Miss Edith W 
. H, Cummings, and Mr. Lewis Thomas. 
The Band will be complete, and comprise Members of the 
Orchestra of the Philharmonic Society, &c. Solo Harp, Mr. 
John Thomas, The Chorus will consist of Members of the 
Choir of the Oratorio Concerts (by the kind permission of the 
and Mr. J. Barnby). e Second Part of the Pro- 
e will be a Miscellaneous Selection of Music. The 
eminent artists will also appear : Madame Lemmens- 
nm, Mr. Patey, Mr. Maybrick, and Madame Arabella 
- Conductors, Mr. F. Stanislaus and Mr. Joseph 
Barnby. Stalls, 10s. 6d.; baleony, 5s.; area and gallery, 1s. 
Tickets to be obtained of the principal music-sellers, and 
Chappell and Co,, 50, New Bond 


R. RANSFORD has the honour to announce 
Re ee eae aE a 
HALL.—Vocalists ? ‘Mdme, Miss Edith Wynne, 


H 








TITO MATTEITS 


NEW AND SUCCESSFUL 


COMPOSITIONS. 








Grande Valse. Solo....scceeves 
Ditto. DRE vecicnndsidsdeeiccvny-cosiontpeces cs 
Second Valse (Bouquet de Fleurs). Solo .... 
Thkied Velho (Wemelia). Golo oe is.csevce 06 cots tveseccsce 
I Puritani (Grande Fantasia). Solo......eesceesseeeees 
Pas de Charge (Morceau de Salon). Solo........ 
Tl tramonto del Sole. Solo ....sseeeeseee 
Il folletto (Galop de Concert). Sol0......ssseseeeeeeeee 
Un Sogno d’Amore (Nocturne). Solo ........see0se eee 
Addio del Passato (de Verdi). (Transcription variée.) Solo 
Una notte d’Estate (Nucturne). Solo .....ss0+- 
Etude de Concert. Solo ....ccccsscccscccccccececscece 
SMA, GOD ce sacecs ovcecngecssesees cncasses 
Mergellina (Barcarole), Solo...sesccsseessseees 
La Harpe (Romance). Solo ........eessees 
Souvenir d’Italie (Nocturne). Solo 
Ta Gaité (Scherz0). Solo .. .cccccccccccsescccecccevcccs 
The Walzy’s Reverie. — Bobo oe .oc oe 000s 00ceccce cecceveese 
La Mandoline (Etude Caracteristique). Solo.........+++ 
Oh dear, what can the matter be. (Transcribed.) Solo.. 
Quadrille Brillante (for Piano) Ist set. Solo 
” Duet .. 


Fe ee ee eee eee ee eeetes 


ee eeeeee 


sete meee eeenee 


Ce OOOO ee ee ee ee eens 


” 

O/B Walt, Gabo... voce cccccccccccecccccece cvcvecee vee 
Non 6 ver. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Sol0....00.. 0000 
Bloom is on the Rye. (Brilliantly Transcribed.) Solo .. 
Marche Orientale (Bottesini). (Brilliantly Transcribed.) 
OD. data evne ce ve 9s 00:ap 60 00:06 00-45 to. gw co ctenee e ° 
Orphee aux Enfers (Divertissement). Duet ...... 
Vaillance (Fantasie Polka). folo ......+0+.000- 

9” ” Duet 2. csccceces 
Eco di Napoli (Tarantella Bevignanl). 
Une Per (Morceau de Salon). Solo ...ssseeseveceeeee 
Le Nid et la Rose (Melodie). Solo ......s00+ 
Galop de Concert (Le Bearnais), Solo .sseseeeeesesses 
‘Tis the Harp in the Air (Wallace.) (Brilliantly Tran- 
scribed.) SolO ..cccseeseeeeeeeeeeees(Just Published) 
Avant la Danse (Valse Romantique). Solo 
La Lyre (Nocturne). Solo ......6+..s00s 
Grand Marche Fantastique. Solo ....+. 
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Duet... cccecccoce 
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VOCAL MUSIC. 


Che gioja? (Valzer.) Sung by Mdille. Marimon. Intro- 
duced in the Opera of Don Pasquats, Solo. (Just 

Published) 4 0 
Non so Perché (Melodie-Valzer). Sung by Malle, 
Colombo. Bolo 0... ccccceccceceseccccccscvcvcccceve 
The forsaken Nest, ‘‘ Le nidabandonné” (sung by Mdme, 
Trebelli-Bettini). S0l0......s0sesceeeeeececeeeseeves 
Never more, ‘‘ Non é ver,” with English and French 
WORKS. BOW cc cccccncccccccecccscecesescsosocccses & 
Non é ver (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
Woglia, BOlO.. os ccccccccccccce ss cvcccccsesce cece cece 
Non torno (Romanza). Sung by Signori Ciabatta e Cara- 
VOglia. SOLO sisesesececrsvevesevevcccvevesesseesee 
Lo scapato. Sung by Mr. Santley. Solo .....seseeeees 
Deh Parla (Romanza). Solo ......scsecsaceeceeseveees 
To la Perdei (Romanza). Solo .sssccsscsceseescveveves 
Tornera (Romanza). SOlO ..sssssececeeveverevesescece 
Ma cosa vuoi da me (Canzonetta). Solo ......sseeeeceee 
Vo Danzar (Valzer). Sung by Malle. Carlotta Patti. Solo 
La Pesca (Canzone). Sung by Mr. Lewis Thomas. Solo 
Mergellina. Sung by Signor Stagno. Solo .........+++ 
Tl Farfallone. Sung by Signor Ferranti. Solo.......... 
Un Rosajo (Romanza), Sung by Signor Cotogni. Solo., 
Niente per Forza (Canzonettia). S010 ..seeecsssseevenes 
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George’s Hall, at 8 o'clock. 


selected from the works of Beethoven, Mozart, Rossini 
Sterkel, &c. 


Vocalists, Mesdames K. 
Williams ; Messrs. Raynham, 
Instrumentalists, Miss Kate Roberts and Malle. Bertha Brousil. 


Conductors, Sir Julius Benedict, Signo lossi, and ‘ 
Osborne Williams. ae yo 


and Co.'s, 


Street, on the 17th of April, 1872, W. H. GLADSTONE, 
P., in the Chair, 


_ of R. Limpus, Esq., Hon. Sec., 41, Queen-square, Blooms- 
jury. 


MSS KATHARINE POYNTZ’S SECOND 


CLASSICAL CONCERT, Tuesday, A = at &t. 
e Voca om Music 


Paer, 

Dussek’s Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin. 
Poyntz, J. J and Osborne 

illier, Jeffe and Maybrick. 


Tickets and programmes at Lamborn Cock 


, New Bond-street, St. George's Hall, &c., 10s, 6d., 
and Is, 





THE TESTIMONIAL BANQUET to SIR JOHN 


GOSS will take place at the Albion Ly ge me 


Full particulars and tickets may 





224, DORSET STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


ADAME SIDNEY PRATTEN begs to inform 
her friends and pupils that she has removed to the 


above address, and that she continues to give lessons on tho 
Guitar and Concertina.—March 20th, 1872. 





street, W. 


M R. GEORGE DOLBY begs to announce his 


return to England from America. 62, New Bond- 





Rosa Opera Compa 
Music, Re 
George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, W. 


ADAME VANZINI will return to London on 
the termination of her engagement with the Parepa- 


ny, now performing at the Academy of 
ew York. All communications to be addressed to Mr. 





N 


Rosa O 
Music, 
George Dolby, 52, New Bond. street, W. 


R. AYNSLEY COOK will return to London 
on the termination of his engagement with the Parepa- 
Company, now performing at the Academy of 

ew York, All communications to be addressed to Mr. 





N 


0 
the 


Mr. 


R. SANTLEY wifl return to London on the 
termination of his engagement with the Parepa-Rosa 


pera ee at the Academy of Music, New York, about 


middle of May. All communications to be addrissed to 
George Dolby, 52, New Bond-street, W. 





residence, 6, St. 
Frankfort-on-Maine, April 8rd 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS will return to 
London April 10th. Letters to be forwarded to his 
ary Abboit’s-terrace, Kensington.—Hanau, 





ME; A. LOCKWOOD, heviig. pelirned to 


London, will accept engagements as Soloist and to give 


Lessons on the Harp.—81, Albert-street, Regent’s Park, N. W. 





R. JOS. RUMMEL informs his friends that 
his address is 68, St. AvausTINE-ROAD, CAMDEN-SQUARRB, 


or Cramer & Oo., 201, Regent-street. 





EW PART-SONG FOR MALE VOICES, 
“OQ MISTRESS MINE,” G.° A. MACFARREN, 


price 6d. nett, being No. 4of ‘‘ THE CHORAL HARMONIST,” 
a selection of 
to the Moray 
by their Conductor, JOHN FOSTER, Lists of contents of the 
work on application to the publishers. 

Lampoun Cock & Co., 
Woop 


rt music for Male Voices, edited and dedicated 
instrels and the Civil Service Musical Society, 


New Bond-street; and Cramen, 





and 


EW AND BRILLIANT COMPOSITIONS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE, 


“Flou-Flou.” Masurka de salon. A. Noyer. 4s, 
“Coquette.” Polka de salon. A. ~— 4s. 
“Chant du Soir.” Réverie. Edmond Wiehler, 8s. 


Danxoa Mvsic, 


Coralline Valse (lilustrated), Edmond Wiehler. 4s. 
Published b 


Hevny Straan & Co., St. James's Pianoforte 
Music Gallery, 19, Piccadilly, W. 





\ 


Gounod e 
Julius Benedict. 
Cants & Co, | 20, Charing-cross, 


RS. WELDON on the advantages of a self- 

su Academy of Music; with letters from Ch. 

ht Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., and Sir 

Instruction — Price 1s, Rupa, 
8.W. 





and 


Bi 


ie. BRINLEY RICHARDS has made another 
tthe melody is equal 
"free for 18 8 


thetic new song ‘‘ My Father's Bible.” 
ing he has written. Price 8s. 
fo anything heb Sole Publishers, Robert 
and Co., New Burlington-street. 
ASTER MUSIC.—THE eg! rs 
A . 
Sacred Melodies. og ty Rests, 


pianoforte. 5a. ; duets, 
12 books, 6s. cach ad, ib. accompaniments for - fi violin, 


violoncello, 18, Each book free at -price, 


: Sole Publishers, Ropsnt Cocks and Co., New 
street. 


in stamps. 








Statesmen, fully establish ite great 
Speaker should be without this invaluable Lozenge. To 
be obtained ofall Wholesale abd fetal Chemists 
gdom. 


R. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 

and the vuice, and removing 
character for a 
nials received — 
Grisi, Persiani, Lablache, and many of > and 


in the United 
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NEW SONGS AND PIANO- 
FORTE MUSIC. 


CHOICE NEW SONGS. 
BEREFT. Sung by Miss Fennell. 
BETTER LAND, THE. (Mra, Hemans). Ch, Gounod, 4s. 
BIONDINA. Ch.Gounod. 4s, 
CONSCRIPT, THE, Walter Maynard. 4s. 
ESTRANGED. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 
HEUREUX SERA LE JOUR. Ch. Gounod. 4s. 
JOY. Rondo Finale. John Barnett. 4a. 
KING AND THE BEGGAR MAID, THE. W.C. Levey. 3s. 
LAST WORD AT THE GATE, THE. C. Marriott. 3s. 
LORD, WHOM MY INMOST SOUL ADORETH. In C and 
E flat. Dr. Ferdinand Hiller. 4s. 
LOVE'S FAREWELL Doyne ©. Bell. 3s. 
MAGIC OF MUSIC, THE. InCand F, W. C, Levey. 4s, 
OH, LET THY HAND, MY FAIREST. English Words to 
** Heurenx sera le Jour.” Ch. Gounod. 4s, 
OH, WILLIK BOY, COME HOME. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 
ONLY A LITTLE GLOVE. Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 
PARTING WORDS. KMdward Land. 8s. 
SHEPHERD'S SONG, THE. From the new Operetta. Vir- 
ginia Gabriel. 4s. 
SUMMER BIRDS ARE SINGING, THR. 
THISTLEDOWN Virginia Gabriel. 4s 
TIRITOMMA OHE. Duet. Prince Poulatowski. 4s. 
TO DAISIES. Doyne C. Bell. 3a. ° 
TO THE EVENING STAR. Doyne C. Bell, 2s. 
"TWAS BUT A DREAM Berthold Tours. 3s. 
WE PRAISE THEE, 0, OURGOD, Sir Julius Benedict. 4s, 


PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
ESMERALDA. (W.C. Levey). Brinley Richards, 4s. 
GLOOMY WINTER'S NOW AWA. Emile Berger. 4s. 
RIPPLING RILL, THE. E. L. Hime, 4s, 
SCHERZINO, Teresa Carreno, 88, 
YOUTHFUL DREAMS. H. Eisoldt. 4s. 
ZELMA. Nocturne. F, Archey. 38, 


SIR J. BENEDICT’S NEW PIECES. 
AN EVENING THOUGHT. Song without words, 8s. 
LUSITANIA Grande Marche. Solo, 4s. : Duet, 5s. 
CHARLES AND OLGA, Bilver Wedding March. 4s, 


JULES ROCHARD'S EASY PIECES. 
ONLY. (Virginia Gabriel.) 2s, 
ESMERALDA, (W. ©, Levey.) 2s, 
MIGNONETTE. (8 Champion.) 9. 
THE MILLER OF THE DEK. Oijd English Melody. 2. 
MEN DELSSOHN’S WEDDING MARCH, Simplified. 2s. 
BEAUTIFUL (J. Strauss.) Sim- 


plified. 2s. 
AND STEWART, 


Virginia Gabriel. 4s. 


Ed. Reyloff. 3s, 


DANUBE WALTZES. 
DUFF 
147, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ISS BERKY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to@oncert engagements, Les- 

sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be addressed to her, care 
of Messrs Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 


i" R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in Town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing, and Harmony. 
Address, Mr. Joun Ruopzs, Crorvon, 8. 


4 yy CHURCH.—There is a vacancy for 

a First Alto in the Choir of the above Church. Salary at 
the rate of eixty-five guineas per annum. A holiday cf two 
months in the long vacation. Testimonials, with a letter 
stating age, to be addressed to Mr. Hopkins, Choir Room, 
Temple Church, on or before the 17th inst. 


DIANOFORTE TUNER.—A good, firm tuner is 

open to engagement after Kaster-week. Good refe: ences, 

and third year with present employers. Address, A. B., 
Boucher and Co., Chester, 





fMHE QUEEN'S CONCERT ROOMS, Hanover- 
aquare, May now be engaged for balls and concerts, 
bazaars, soirées, readings, lecturea, wedding breakfasts, o: 
recitals, &c. Apply to Mr, Hall.--ROBERT COCKS, Pro- 
prietor. 





BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO.S 
PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock oy First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire 

Pianofortes of every description . on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. ’ 
Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 

undertaken, 


CRAMER & 00.'8 BRIGHTON BRANCH 
64, WEST STREET. 


—— 





Crown 8vo., cloth. Price 6s. 


GONE: A TRAGEDY. 


By GRORGE FRANCIS ARMSTRONG, B.A. 
Professor of History and Knglish Literature in the Queen’s 
University ia L 


E. MOXON, SON & CO., Dover Street, W.; and 
1, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





SECOND EDITION. 
Now ready, Limp Cloth, ONE SHILLING (Postage 2d.) 


THE PSALTER: 


THE CANTICLES 


AND 
PROPER PSALMS FOR CERTAIN DAYS: 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 


BY 
Cc. EDWIN WILLING. 
Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel ; 
Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Churc’ 
Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of the 
Choir of All Saints’, Margaret-street, 


*.* An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
Price 2s., by Post, 2s, 3d. 


In this work the apes: of the Psalms and Canticles is that 
which is in use in the choir of the Foundling Chapel. 

Two objects are kept chiefly in view :—1st. The due emphasis 
and force cf the words; and, 2ndly, The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 

If, as in some instanc*s, the subordination of either of these 
considerations to the other is unavoidable, the rendering here 
given is the result of careful comparison with others, and.is that 
which upon trial with more thaa one numerously constituted 
choir was found to be the most readily adopted. 

The words printed in thick type are not necessarily em- 
ge | but indicate the commencement of an initial bar of 

ime, which is to be strictly maintained from that point. 

In some few cases where the dwelling wpon a particular word 
or syllable would weaken the sense, or cause some impediment 
to vocalisation, italics have been substituted for thick type in 
order to suggest a distinction. 

The Proper Psalms for. Certain Days have been collected, 
obviating the great inconvenience of finding each Psalm, and 
will be found at the end of the book. 


Loxpon: J. T. HAYES, Lyaut Prace; and 4, Hennietta 
Street, Covent GARDEN. 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 





J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 
WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 


“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 
Sermons, 68. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, and other 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 
cloth, 1s. ; by post, Is. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by pust, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s, 6d; by post, 18. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and _ PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, and Styria; with a 
Visit to Montenegro. 63. ; by post, 68, 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 
Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8. 
MARK, 8. CLEMENT, 8. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM. 
and 8. BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s. 2d. 


WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Vol. L, Advent to Leut; Vol. IL, 
Lent to Ascension; Vol. III., Ascension to 16th 
after i Vol. IV., To end of Trinity ; Saint’s Days, 
&c, Each Vol. 5s, 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Sturm. 
T from the German. In cloth, 6s8.; by 
post, 6s. 6d, 


HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by 
Right Rev. Dr. Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester, 1s. ; 
by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
ae Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR'S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d, 

NORWEGIAN STORIES: or, Evenings at Oak- 
wood, With Preface by Rev. 8. Baring-Gould, 8s. 6d. 
by post, 3s. 10d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German, With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s, 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. Td. 








J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8.W.; and 


4, Henrietta Street, Covent-garden. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


T7ANZIBAR. By CAPTAIN R. ¥. 


BURTON. 2vols. 8vo. 


) Egy THE SUN. By G. A. SALA, 


lvol. 8vo, 


[[\HE COURT OF ANNA CARAFA, By 
Mrs. ST. JOHN. lvol. 8vo, 


QORTIES FROM “GIB,” in quest of 


Sensation and Sentiment. By E. DYNE FENTON, 














1 vol 


[PDOPPIES IN THE CORN. By tho 


Author of ‘‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye.” 1 vol. 


‘ARTHUR WILSON. A Story. In 3 


vols. 


DENSON'S WIFE. By Mrs, ALEX. 


AJ ANDER FRAZER. 2 vols. 
AVED BY A WOMAN, 


; Author of ‘*No Appeal,” &c, 3 ea ea 
| Fy AND TREASON. By W. FREE. 

J LAND. 8 vols. esi tadae he ee 
Ress BUT TRUE. By VERNON 
J ST. CLARE, 1 vol. 

ENDER TYRANTS. 


VEREY. 8 vols. 


a DUDLEY. By MARY 








By the 





By JOSEPH 





BRIDGMAN. 





HURCH AND WIFE: a Question of 


Celibacy. By ROBERT ST, JOHN CORBET. 8 vols. 
HE WAS YOUNG AND HE WAS 


OLD. By the Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 8 vols, 


ECIL’S TRYST. By the Author of 


“ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 


Elgg THORNE. By THOS, 











WRIGHT, 8 vols. 


READY-MADE FAMILY; or, The 


Life and Adventures of Julian Leeps Cherub, A Story. 
8 vols, 


INSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 











AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


BRINGING THEM 
WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 


rus BEST anv CHEAPEST 
SEWING MACHINES 


IN THE WORLD. 
THE NEW HAND MACHINES 
From £4. 10s. 
Are Superior to all others of their class. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED. 
Inetavotion GRATIS. 





Tilustrated prospectus and Samples of Work sent post Se 


NS EE ne 
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LONG AGO. 





Though for the soul a lovely Heaven awaits, 
Through years of woe, 

The Paradise with angels in its gates 
Is Long Ago! 

Ye toiled through desert sands to reach to-morrow, 
With footsteps slow, 

Poor Yesterdays !—Immortal gleams ye borrow 
In Long Ago! 

The world is dark: backward our thoughts are 

yearning, 

Our eyes overflow : 

Sweet Memories, angels to our tears returning, 
Leave Long Ago. 

We climb: child-roses to our knees are climbing: 
From valleys low ; 

To call us back, dear birds and brooks are rhyming 
In Long Ago. 

Hands clasp’d, tears shed, sad songs are sung! the 

fair, 

Beloved ones, lo! 

Shine yonder, through the angel-gates of air, 
In Long Ago! 
W.R. 











PROVINCIAL. 





The old Theatre at Harrow has been opened as a 
school by the local Education Board. 





A concert of sacred music was given at the Free 
Trade Hall, Manchester, on Good Friday evening 
conducted by Mr. Edward De Jong. The principal 
vocalists were Miss Galloway of Liverpool and Miss 
Alice Fairman (both promising pupils of Mdme. 
Rudersdorff), Mr. A. Byron and Mr. Winn. 





We understand that it is in contemplation to 
project a new theatre for Sheffield, to be erected 
from tasteful and appropriate designs, with all the 
modern and most recent improvements. The town 
having so increased in population, able capitalists 
are prepared promptly to meet so great a desideratum, 
believing that ample interest will be returnable on 
the speculation. 

A concert was given at the Workmen’s Hall, 
Eastbourne, on Tuesday evening, Dr. Ogier Ward 
presiding. A very good selection was well given by 
the ladies and gentlemen assisting: Mr. Welch, Mr. 
Easter, Mr. Lavis, and Mr. Burnham; Miss Head- 
land, Miss Wood, Mrs. Walton, &c. The solo 
instrumental portion of the concert was kindly un- 
derlaken by Miss Headland and Miss Bentham 
Carlisle, and Mrs. Lavis accompanied several of the 
vocal pieces. The concert was very successful. 





On Tuesday night a party numbering some 
handreds, crowded the storehouse of the 1st Lan- 
cashire Rifles, in Liverpool, to witness the firs 
performance of a new comic operetta by Mr. J. B. 
Cooper. The piece is entitled “ Juanita ; or, a Night 
in Seville,” and was very successful. There are two 
acts—the first exhibiting the knot, the second 
Untying it, Each of the characters has a telling 
Song in the first act, and they work out the 
dénouement in the second act with some very bright 
Concerted music. 

A performance of Handel’s “ Joshua” was given 
in the Abbey, Paisley, on Monday night by the 
Paisley Musical Association. Mr. R. Waterson was 
the conductor, and the principals were Mdme. 
Rudersdorff, Miss Alice Fairman, Mr. Arthur Byron, 
tnd Mr. Winn. The music assigned to Achsah 
was given by Mdme. Rudersdorff with great dis- 
ttimination. Miss Alice Fairman sang the part of 
Othniel intelligently, Mr. Arthur Byron sang the 
airs very well, but his recitatives left the impression 
that the part was not familiar to him. Mr. Winn 
ve a good rendering of the air “Shall I in 
Mamre's fertile plain.” The choruses were sung 
With good attack and in a manner that reflected 


On Saturday Prince Arthur and Prince Edward of 
Saxe-Weimar honoured the performance of ‘“ Pyg- 
malion and Galatea” by the Haymarket company at 
the Brighton Theatre. Previous to the Prince in- 
timating his intention to attend the performance 
every seat in the house was let, and Mr. Buckstone 
was indebted to the courtesy of the gentleman who 
had taken the principal box in the house for his 
family, in being able to place it at the disposal of his 
Royal Highness. The Prince, who arrived shortly 
after the commencement of the performance, was 
received by Mr Wright, the manager. Upon entering 
his box the audience rose and the orchestra played 
the National Anthem. The performance was as 
usual highly successful, and the Prince expressed 
himself very pleased with it. 





Yesterday week, Professor Oakeley gave an organ 
recital in his class-room, Edinburgh. The following 
was the selection performed :—Overture and March, 
“Ode to St. Cecilia’s Day” (Handel); Romanza, 
from Symphony, “La Reine de France” (Haydn) ; 
Prelude and Fugue, in G major, for Organ (Hesse) ; 
Allegro and Musette (Suites Anglaises) (Bach) ; 
Marche Funébre, Pianoforte Sonata (Op. 26) (Beet- 
hoven) ; Andante in G major, ‘‘ Rosamunde ” (No. 2) 
(Schubert); Allegro, in F major (Spohr); Aria, 
‘Durch die Wiilder,’’ Cavatina, ‘Und ob die 
Wolke,” Chorus, ‘‘ The Huntsman’s” (‘ Der Freis- 
chiitz’’) (Weber); Tempo di Menuetto, e Trio, for 
Organ (Op. 18) (Guilmant). The third and seventh 
numbers were played by a pupil of the Professor, 
who received a hearty encore for the latter. The 


(performance afforded great gratification to all 


present. 





In the Theatre Royal, Belfast, on Easter Monday, 
there was a midday as well as an evening perform- 
ance of the pantomime of ** Jack the Giant Killer,” 
and on both occasions the building was crammed to 
excess.\——At the Ulster Hall Monday Popular 
Concert there was an immense attendance. The 
band of the 78th Highlanders, conducted by Mr. A. 
M’Eleney, having opened the concert with the 
overture to the opera “ Fra Diavolo,” (Auber), the 
duet ‘‘ La dove prende,” from “ Il Flauto Magico,” 
was sung by Miss Annie Sinclair and Mr. Richard 
W. Smith, and having bgen encored the vocalists 
bowed their acknowledgments to the large audience. 
Miss Sinclair gave a skilfully artistic rendering of 
the cavatina ‘Bel raggio,’’ from ‘ Semiramide” 
(Rossini), and also of Sir Henry Bishop's song “ Tell 
me, my heart.” In both an encore was bestowed. 
The former, Miss Sinclair, was acknowledged by a 
bow, the latter being responded to with: the well- 
known Scotch melody, ‘ Charlie my darling.” Mr. 
Smith, who sang as pleasingly as ever, gave ‘In 
happy moments,” from ‘ Maritana,” and Crouch’s 
Irish song, ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen.” Both were 
very sweetly given, and the former having been 
encored, the last verse was repeated. The band 


sreceived an encore in Mr. Basquit’s ever popular 


fantasia, “ Erin;” and the pipers were enthusi- 
astically applauded on both appearances. Mr. P. 
Mulholland presided at the grand organ. The galop, 
“Scott Centenary,” one of Mr. M’Eleney’s own 
compositions, having been rendered by the band, 
the National Anthem was played, and the concert 


these entertainments.——Mr. Charles H. Duval, 
who is a great favourite at Belfast, opened on Mon- 


formances.——Batty’s Circus was also crowded. 








credit both on the members of the society and their 
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the various choral societies of the town. Still 
further back were gentlemen nearly as numerous; 
then came the organ, on either side of which was the 
band of the Ist Sussex Rifles. The music included 
the Easter Hymn, following which were the prayers 
intoned and the Psalms chanted. After the collects 
was sung the Old Hundredth Psalm, the third and 
fifth verses being sung and played in unison by both 
organ and band with great effect. At the close of 
the prayers, the procession hymn, ‘ Onward, 
Christian soldiers,” set to a tune composed by Mr. 
R. Tayler, the organist of Brighton College, was 
splendidly rendered by the choir. The tune is 
joyful, although its religious character has not been 
lost sight of; and there is a happy mixture of the 
martial and the choral, the slight pauses between 
the second and third and the fourth and fifth lines 
being filled up by the organ and wind instruments. 
The Rev. H. H. Wyatt, M.A., who is chaplain to the 
1st Sussex Rifle Volunteers, preached. His text was 
taken from the Ist Thess., 5th chapter, 9th verse : 
‘* Ye are all the children of the light, and the ehildren 
of the day ; we are not of the night, nor of darkness.” 
His sermon was long-winded, his examples fallacious, 
and the congregation fidgeted demonstrably. Among 
other instances of weak reasoning on the preacher's 
part, the following may be cited. 

A great man has said, I prove everything by the 
test, ‘ What shall I think of it when I am dying?” 
The deaths of such men as Paine and Voltaire 
showed that they died in the greatest dismay. In 
vain their friends did their utmost to keep up their 
courage. The matter stands thus: There are cases 
innumerable of persons who are troubled on their 
death-bed because they have neglected religion, but 
not an instance of a Christian dying thus has ever 
been adduced. 

We thought the “big bogy” story of Voltaire’s death- 
bed was exploded in these days of histonical criticism. 
Mr, Wyatt should read Mr. Espinasse’s life of 
Voltaire and obtain better information. As for the 
‘cases innumerable” of sceptics who are troubled 
in mind when their powers begin to break up, the 
fact, even if it be a fact, proves nothing, There are 
also many, if not innumerable" cases of pious 
people who go mad on the subject of religion, and 
are conveyed to asylums, and are troubled in their 
mind, not only while dying but while living. Not 
that that invalidates Christianity. Only if such 
examples were of any value at all, as many could be 
cited to the prejudice of religion as in favour of it, 
When the Rev. Mr, Wyatt had finished tiring the 
patience of hjs hearers, the Hallelujah chorus was 
struck up, and with the aid of the band and the 
organ, this wonderful composition was splendidly 
rendered to the end, the volume of sound being 
almost overpowering. Then came “ God Bless tho 
Prince of Wales,” followed by the National Anthem, 
and the vast congregation melted away. 
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The English Opera Company performing at the 
Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, concluded their per- 
formances on Saturday last, The company are 
announced as ‘The National English Opera Com- 
pany, from the St, James’s Theatre, London.” 
‘Grand Provincial tour previous to their second 
London season.” This is certainly misleading the 
public as (with the exception of Miss Hersee) the 
leading members of the St. James’s Company 


came toaclose, and with it the present season of | Misses Florence Lancia, Blanche Cole, Palmer, George 


Perren, Nordblom, Temple, Maybrick, &c., have all 
been absent and their places supplied by Mesdames 


day at the Victoria Hall in his clever entertainment | Haigh-Dyer and Adele Alessandri, Messrs. W. Par. 
“*Qdds and Ends,” and was favoured with large|kinson and C. Durand. Miss Leng’s name was also 
audiences at both the morning and evening per- | announced in the bills and advertisements as one of 


the principals, and although Miss Leng was not one 
of the St. James’s Company, she is favourably known 


The services on Easter Sunday at Brighton in|in Liverpool. This lady’s name was retained all 
connection with the military occupation took place | the week, although she did not put in a single 
in the Dome, On the orchestra a pulpit, or rather a| appearance and her place was supplied by a very 
large pew, had been erected, enclosed by crimson | incompetent member of the chorus. 
cloth, for the accommodation ofjthe five clergymen | has been unusually weak and ineffective. Notwith- 
who were to take part in the service, This enclosure | standing these defects, large audiences have been 
was fronted by a tasteful arrangement of ferns and attracted to the Alexanflra Theatre. Miss Rose 
flowers—-as were also both the right and left wings | Hersee has won many admirerr, and Mr, Parkinson 
of the orchestra. On either side of the space allotted | has become a great favourite, his singing of ‘ Let 
to the clergy were boys clad in surplices, while in| me like a soldier fall” in ‘* Maritana,” produced a 
the rear were nearly a hundred ladies belonging to| most enthusiastic encore. Mr. Parkinson should 


The chorus 
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take a high place amongst our English tenors. 
Mdme. Dyer (Mrs. Henry Haigh) is well known as a 
deserving artist, and Miss Adele Alessandri and Mr. 
Durand have sustained their parts satisfactorily. 
This week Mr. Saker has produced Mr. Tom 
Taylor's ‘ Joan of Arc,” with the same completeness 
as given in London. Mrs. Rousby plays the princi- 
pal character.——Mr. Barry Sullivan has returned 
to the Amphitheatre, and-is giving a round of 
his old characters to crowded audiences.—— 
‘The Sleigh Bells" and “ Little Amy Robsart”’ 
still attract crowded houses to the Prince of Wales 
Theatre.——On Good Friday several good concerts 
of sacred music were given in Liverpool. At the 
Alexandra Theatre, a selection from Handel, 
Haydn, Mendelssohn, Rossini, Pergolesi, &c., was 
given, supported by Miss Rose Hersee, Mrs. Haigh- 
Dyer, Miss A. Alessandri, Mr. Parkinson, and 
Messrs. Hatvey, Arthur, Hersee, and Durand, 
Rossini's “ Stabat Mater” was performed at the 
Concert Hall with Misses Monkhouse and Jessie 
Bond, Messrs. Foulkes and Alfred Brown as 
principals. A choice selection from popular 
oratorios was given at St. James’s Hall by Mdme. 
Hildebrandt, Misses Marie Arthur and Clara 
Nicholls, and Mdme.$Kate Wynne, Messrs. Wilson, 
Barton, Olano, McConnell, and Hughes. Mr. O. E. 
Horsley, was the conductor.——Mdme. Trebelli, Mr. 
Edward Lloyd, and Herr Reinecke will appear at the 
Philharmonic Concert on Tuesday next. 








OPERA. 


Malle. Albani, the young Canadian lady who has 
adopted an Italianised name from Albany, where 
she was educated, in preference to her own name of 
La Jeunesse, made her débat at Covent Garden on 
Tuesday under very good auspices. She appeared 
as Amina, and at once achieved the sympathies of 
the audience—indeed, a good-natured resolution to 
give the newcomer every encouragement caused the 
house rather to exaggerate its regard, and to accord 
a triumph instead of a friendly welcome. Malle. 
Albani, whose light soprano voice is pleasant, fluent, 
and sweet, must not be carried away with this kind- 
liness of an English audience, or disappointments 
may ensue. We shall require to see the young lady 
in other parts before we can give an unrestrained 
opinion of her capacities. Enough now to record a 
very enthusiastic reception, a warmth which found 
expression in six recalls. The audiénce was in 
good temper, and took a pleasure in petting the 
artist, who, we hope, will continue as well as she 
has begun. Malle. Albani’s qualities appear to be 
stronger in the vocal than in the dramatic depart- 
ment; but here again our opinion must be qualified 
until time shall show. What we would urge upon 
her is to let this week's début stimulate her to in- 
creased exertions rather than induce her to believe 
that her career is assured. She makes her second 
appearance in Lucia on Saturday. Sig. Naudin was 
the Elvino, and M. Faure the Count, 





CONCERTS. 


The Monday Popular season closed last week with 
& pleasant pasticcio of music. The concerted works 
were Beethoven's Serenade Trio (MM. Joachim, 
Strauss, and Piatti); Haydn's Pianoforte Trio in G. 
major (Madame Schumann, Madame Néruda, and 
Signor Piatti); and Mendelssohn’s posthumous 
Andante and Scherzo, in which the three gentlemen 
already named were joined by Herr Louis Ries. The 
two ladies, the German violinist, and Signor Piatti, 
it was understood, made their last appearance in 
public for this season, and went through the cere- 
mony of leave-taking, receiving at the same time the 
audience’s most cordial wishes for their speedy 
return. The solos in the program numbered 
no fewer than nine, and their interest culminated 
in Mdme. Néruda'’s and Mdme. Schumann's per- 
formances respectively of Spohr’s ninth concerto 
and Schumann's “ Aufschwung" and “ Schummer- 
lied.” The latter composer’s ‘‘ Gavotte inG” was 
given in answer to an overwhelming encore of the 
** Slumber song.” Signor Piatti’s performance of 








Veracini’s Sonata in D minor, a work not long ago 
introduced by the unrivalled Italian executant, was 
another great success, on grounds equally legitimate ; 
as was Herr Joachim’s rendering of Bach’s extra- 
ordinary Chaconne in the same key. This 
performance resulted in a double recall for the 
artist. The vocal selection was rendered prominent 
by the excellent singing of Mdme, Lemmens- 
Sherrington who was in excellent voice, and 
delighted her listeners with Mozart's ‘ Der 
vieni,” Schubert’s ‘‘ Adina,” and a very pleasing 
and original song, entitled ‘‘ Hearken, lady, to my 
lay,” composed expressly for her by Mr. Rudall. 
Sir Julius Benedict accompanied in his usual 
masterly manner. 

The sixth and last of Herr Ganz’s series of Satur- 
day Evening Concerts took place in St. George’s 
Hall on Saturday evening, and attracted a goodly 
number. The program was again judicious, contain- 
ing Spohr’s fine Quartet in D minor, Schumann’s 
Quintet in E flat, and the ‘‘ Hommage A Handel” 
duet for two pianofortes, by Moscheles. Herr Herr- 
mann, the Frankfort violinist, once more led the 
concerted music, and—particularly in Spohr’s quartet 
—produced a profound impression by his accuracy 
and perfect tone. MM. Jung, Blagrove, and Paque 
supported him. In the quintet Herr Ganz gave an 
impressive and brilliant rendering, and was de- 
servedly encored in the scherzo. Mdlle. Drasdil 
very effectively sang Dr. Hiller’s sacred song, ‘‘ Lord, 
whom my inmost soul adoreth,”’ and Mdme. Florence 
Lancia rendered with extraordinary brilliancy and 
lightness two of Chopin’s mazurkas arranged for the 
voice, receiving a bis wellearned. Signor Pinsuti 
was the accompanist. Thus closed a series which 
reflects great credit upon its promoter and those who 
have so creditably supported his efforts. We hope 
Herr Ganz will be induced to go on with the enter- 
prise. 








THEATRES. 


A showery holiday night is the managers’ best 


friend. Easter Monday closed thus propitiously for 
the theatres ; plenty of Holiday-seekers were about, 
plenty ef mud and wet made the streets ungenial. 
Accordingly people turned by crowds into the 
playhouses, where enough of novelty was afoot to 
welcome them. Most of the West End houses had 
something new in one shape or another to tempt 
visitors; and a busy Easter time is to be chronicled. 

The institution of the Ballot at the Queen’s 
Theatre and the announcement that ‘ Cymbeline” 
has been chosen by a majority of 529 out of the 
theatrical constituency, have, provoked more amuse- 
ment than respect. Certainly it is impossible to 
carry out the principles of the ballot in anything like 
the circumstances. In tlie first place the manage- 
ment have supreme control of the ballot-boxes; 
examination of the votes in private and unchecked; 
secondly, a single voter might vote half a dozen 
times if he chose, and eash vote would count as that 
of a distinct personage ; thirdly, it is ridiculohs to 
suppose that a manager will abnegate the entire 
choice of his pieces, will abandon all personal judg- 
ment, all consideration of fitness as regards the com- 
pany he has engaged and the stage resources he pos- 
sesses, and submit his fate into the hands of a few 
hundred people whom he knows nothing about, and 
who may be inspired, when they vote, more by a sense 
of “larking” than of responsibility. However, be 
that as it may, ‘‘ Cymbeline” has been put on at 
the Queen’s, as the Shakespearean play chosen by 
the suffrages. Some necessary excisions have been 
made ; alterations have been effected as regards the 
sequence of acts, and soon. Indeed something of 
the sort is necessary when dealing with a piece so 
utterly defiant of the unities of time and place as 
“ Cymbeline.” The second act concludes with the 
bedchamber-scene, where Iachimo returns into the 
trunk. The scenes in Rome are cut down. The 
prison-scene in the fifth act and the descent of 
Jove are also among the sacrificed. If the fight 
between Romans and Britons at the close had also 
been deleted, the respectability of the drama would 
not have suffered ; for these combats of supers have 
always a smack of burlesque. The mounting shows 


considerable painstaking; the acting is at least up 
to the level of contemporary histrionics. Migg 
Hodson is perhaps not the Imogen which drama. 
tic annalists have loved to record; but then 
Shakespearean heroines are not easily manufactured 
now-a-days, and Miss Hodson is at least a well 
intentioned and graceful actress, who throws herself 
with all enthusiasm into the part, and gives q 
serviceable impersonation for which we are grateful, 
faute de mieux, Mr. Ryder is a pompous Iachimo— 
a little too stiff and grandiose for that supple 
schemer; but he can declaim blank verse like few 
others, and this capacity is warmly recognised by the 
audience. Mr. Rignold makes an unpolished Early 
Briton; but possibly a certain roughness may be 
regarded as in keeping with the dawn of civilisation 
among our progenitors. Mr. Henry Marston is seen 
to good effect as Balarius; Mr. Lewis Ball is an 
efficient Cloten. The rest of the cast is not remark. 
able; and though good judgment has been expended 
on the scenic decoration, we doubt—from intrinsic 
and extrinsic evidence—that ‘ Cymbeline” will 
rival in its fortunes its lucky predecessors at the 
Queen’s. 

The Adelphi Theatre was crowded on Monday by 
an enthusiastic audience to witness a version of 
Mr. Harrison Ainsworth’s novel of the ‘ Miser'g 
Daughter,” dramatised by Mr. Andrew Halliday 
under the title of ‘‘ Hilda,” and described as “re. 
presenting London Life inthe Last Century.” Tho 
dramatisation was undertaken with the sanction and 
sympathy of Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, who appeared 
at the close of the play in company with Mr, 
Halliday, to receive the acknowledgments of the 
audience. The playwright has made one or two 
deviations from the novel in order to secure 
dramatic effect. So far he has succeeded, and on the 
whole must be credited with a scenic and histrionis 
conquest. When the curtain rises Hilda Scarve is 
seen in great distress of mind on account of the 
absence of her lover, Randolph Crew, the son of & 
country gentleman, an old friend of her miserly 
father. She has been expecting him to come up to 
London, and claim her hand in accordance witha 
contraet entered into many years before, and her 
uneasiness is increased by the declaration of her 
father that he has found for her a more suitable 
husband—meaning, Philip Frewin, an impostor 
whose true character is revealed in the shop of 
Peter Puckridge, a barber who lives opposite to the 
miser, where, certain that he has gained a victory 
over his rival, he throws off the shabby dress which 
he has worn to make a favourable impression upon 
Scarve, and reveals himself as a reckless man about 
town. Hilda in her difficulty seeks the counsel of 
Randolph’s uncle, Abel Beechcroft, who detests her 
father on account of an old grievance, and promises 
to assist her in exposing Frewin. On her way to 
obtain proofs against the designing libertine, she 
passes the so-called ‘‘ Folly,” famous in the last 
century as a sort of equatic Cremorne, moored off 


{the banks of the Thames, and peroeives Randolph 


handing an actress named Kitty Conway into & 
boat which plies between the floating tavern and the 
shore. This attention, a mere act of courtesy, 
rouses Hilda’s suspicions, and drives her to dis- 
traction at the assumed inconstancy of the man she 
loves. In the second act the miser Scarve, be 
ginning to have misgivings as to his state of health, 
makes a will, in which he bequeaths all his money 
to Frewin. The will having been duly signed, 
Hilda denounces Frewin as an impostor and, with 
the assistance of her father’s servant Jacob Post, 
tears off his disguise and reveals the gay costume 
beneath. Frewin is in possession of a letter which 
indicates some connection between Randolph and 
one of the Jacobite plots of the ’45, and in reveng? 
denounces his rival as a conspirator against King 
George: Soldiers enter Scarve’s house to arrest 
Randolph, who escapes into Hilda’s room, and 
devoted young lady presents her own body to 
points of the bayonets when the soldiers attempt 
follow. The pursuit is carried on through » gamét 
and over the housetops. When the case of the 
fugitive appears most desperate, Hilda 





from a high window in her 
throws to him a rope, which he 
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Offenbach is an old one, and the management of the 
Holborn is not specially chargeable with this lack. 
The third act might advantageously be cut out, and 
then we think the piece would work smoother and 
altogether better. Mr. Fell has an energetic and 
competent musical conductor in Mr. Frank Mus- 
grave, and the music is generally pleasing. Thus a 
song ‘‘’Tis my whim” is striking, and was encored 
twice. Miss Harriet Coveney and Miss Lottie Venn 
are the most noticeable among the ladies, Of Mr, 
Sketchley’s work we need not speak in detail, as 
‘Les Grandes Demoiselles"’ has so recently been 
done in London at the French plays. 


The new Gaiety comedy by two eminent authors 
in collaboration—Messrs, Charles Reade and 
Anthony Trollope to wit—after exciting a good deal 
of speculation turns out to be the outcome of an old 
practice :—the very o]d practice of one who writes 
a novel and another who dramatises it. To such 
stale dimensions does the new principle of col- 
laboration shrink. Mr. Trollope wrote for St, Paul’s 
Magazine the story of “ Ralph the Heir.” Mr. 
Reade dramatises it for the Gaiety under the 
essentially Readean title of “* Shilly Shally.” In 
Messrs. Reade and Trollope the two poles of 
authorship meet. The onea volcano of ill-pent fires 
and irrestrainable eruptions; the other a calm 
placid river meandering on no man knows whither, 
but just whither gentle slopes and little hollows 
turn it. The one always treading on somebody's 
toes, and again inclined to rage against Propriety 
for being so very proper: the other moving in an 
atmosphere of bishops and deans, irreproachable 
ladies of birth and mild country doctors. What can 
come of the conjunction of fire and water but a hiss ? 
Bo much was certainly not eliminated on Monday 
night; yet ‘ Shilly Shally" is a disappointing 
piece, and has faults which deserved tho sharp 
rebuke of sibillation. In the first place, to deal with 
extensive demerits at starting, we find Mr. Charles 
Reade at his unnecessary naughty tricks again. He 
will say things in his books and pieces that no 
gentleman should utter in the presence of ladies. 
He goes out of his way to do this. In his scorn of 
the conventional decencies of society, he seems to 
take a delight in startling and shocking. This is 
sheer ill-behaviour, and deserves to be so rated at 
once. We do not care to argue whether Mr. 
Reade wishes to be moral or immoral in some 
of his remarks: all we know is.that a good many of 
his points and epigrams and descriptive passages are 
exceedingly ill-bred : they would not be tolerated in 
a drawing-room, and should not be tolerated on the 
stage. That we have a Censor who passes them by 
proves nothing but the utter inadequacy of the 
Dramatio Censorship, An aggravation of the 
offence is that these excrescences of club-room wit 
should be foigted on an innocent story of Mr, Trol- 
lope, of all authors—Mr. Trollope who is so careful 
never to offend. But Mr. Reade, who recently as- 
tonished the readers of a guileless Family Magazine 
with mammalian revelations, probably does not see 
why one should not treat Mr. Trollope with as much 
freedom as one might treat Boccaccio or Balzae. 
*'Shilly Shally"” 1s a light comedy in three acts, 
with not much plot (as may be imagined), and with 
less force of dialogue than we might have fairly 
expected from Mr. Charles Reade’s capacity. The 
hero is no hero: he represents the fault specified in 
the title, and comes to disappointment through 
inability to make up his mind. Ralph Newton, 
heir-at-law to a large estate, but embarrassed by 
present debts, is on the point of selling his reversion 
for £20,000, when Mr, Neefit, a fashionable tailor, 
steps forward to resoue him from his difficulties in 
the hope that Ralph's gratitude in the future will bring 
about a long desired union between the gentleman 
and the tailor’s daughter. Ralph accepts the offer, 
the tailor’s daughter Polly makes her appearance, 
and a dinner at Twickenham is arranged. But 
Ralph has already pledged himself to Clarissa 
Underwood, daughter of Sir Thomas Underwood, 
whose band is also sought by an illegitimate son 
of the present owner of the estates to which Ralph 
is heir. These three dine at Twickenham that day, 
and in due time the two parties find.themselves 
sufficiently near one another for Clarissa to ascertain 
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the position in which her devoted Ralph stands to 
Polly Neefit. Suddenly comes the news that the 
old Squire who owns the property has been thrown 
from his horse and killed: thus Ralph now succeeds. 
Somehow or other, although he does not want Polly 
Neefit, and she does not want him, being other- 
wise fascinated by one Moggs, and although more- 
over Ralph does love Clarissa, he allows her to think 
him inconstant and to drift into marriage with his 
rival the said illegitimate son. Of the property we 
hear no more. Ralph also loses Polly, who marries 
Moggs, and the play ends ineffectually. The 
characters of Neefit and his daughter have some 
individuality: Mr. Toole represents the former in 
his well-known manner, and Miss E. Farren is 
spirited and bright in the Intter part. The two 
Newtons excite no interest whatever, but their 
shortcomings cannot be saddled on Messrs. Dyneley 
and Temple, for they aro inherent. Moggs is 
played by Mr. Rignold with care, and Miss Florence 
Farren did all she could for Clarissa Underwood, 
who is far from the Clarissa Underwood of Mr. 
Trollope’s story. The piece however, weak as it 
was, seemed to please, and there was ‘an attempt 
made to call both authors. 

A couple of bright farces are to be scored among 
the Easter novelties—one at the Strand, the other 
at the Globe, The first named is entitled “ By the 
Sea,” and serves to introduce the humour of Mr. E. 
Atkins and the bright piquancy of Miss M. Jones, 
a young actress who will make her way in the 
theatrical world. At the Globe the piece is by Mr. 
T. J, Williams, and is entitled ‘‘ A Tourist’s Ticket.” 
The fun is fast and absurd, turning on the troubles 
of an amateur station-master, whose ignorance sets 
all the neighbourhood by the ears. Mr. E. W. 
Garden, Mr. Flockton, and the Misses Harris appear 
in the farce, which is ingenious and successful. 

In our review of ‘* Caste ’’ at the Prince of Wales’s 
we last week unwittingly omitted mention of Mr. 
Coghlan’s gentlemanly and effective personation of 
George D'Alroy. Mr. Coghlan’s position in the 
theatrical world, as well as the individual success 
of this characterisation, make it apparent that our 
omission was accidental, His playing of the part 
is universally recognised as a finished and impres- 
sive piece of acting—all the more creditable to 
him inasmuch as he came into it after the part had 
been created by the late Mr. Frederic Younge, and 
was naturally anxious not to imitate the points of 
his predecessor. He has succeeded: in creating 
another individualism, not less effective than the 
first. Mr. Coghlan is one of the best jeunes premiers 
that the stage possesses, and has a reserve of 
capacity which we fancy the London world does not 
suspect in him. He has been thoroughly grounded 
in Shakespeare, has obtained a large provincial 
experience in the legitimate drama, and would be 
found capable, if opportunity presented, of higher 
things in art than modern taste gives an actor the 
chance of attaining. 

A burletta at the Alhambra entitled “ The Clod- 
hopper’s Fortune” is remarkable for the pleasant 
music arranged by Mr. Fitzgerald, whose taste is 
a sure guide in these matters, and who on this 
occasion has drawn from the repertory of national 
ballads and old melodies. Miss Elise Holt and 
Mr. Paulton support the force of the piece, and the 
former receives much applause for a song “I wish 
I had a husband,” and a clog dance. A gorgeous 
ballet entitled “Nana Sahib” follows, 








ENTERTAINMENTS, 


The Crystal Palace is always well prepared for 
Easter. This year an entertainment in the form of 
an allegorical masque by Mr. E. L. Blanchard has 
been added to the customary attractions, and on 
Monday served to amuse an audience not disposed 
to be too critical. The Masque is called “A 
Legend of Spring: or, the Victory of the Sunbeam,” 
though a week before “ The Triumph of the Snow” 
would have been a more appropriate sub-title, 
King Winter is discovered enthroned in his icicle 
cavern, waited upon by his usual attendants— 











Hail, Fog, Frost, and Snow. The monarch has 


—_———- 
by no means that jovial, cheery disposition with 
which authors endow him at pantomime time 
but takes his greatest pleasure in making every- 
body cold, damp, and generally miserable, In 
this frame of mind he chuckles exceedingly at the 
thought that Spring is his captive, fast bound by 
icy fetters. But soon his Majesty is disturbed by 
a change in the weather—a touch of warmth is 
felt, and the efforts of the King’s satellites to 
subdue it are unavailing. A snowdrop next has 
the audacity to appear, and the Royal ill temper 
increases. Then Spring is led before the tyranni- 
eal monarch, and gets royally abused. But Spring 
calls in a friendly sunbeam to his aid and a 
succession of summer months. In the end, of 
course, Winter is vanquished, and the scone 
changes to the ‘Floral Haunt of Spring,” where, 
at Spring’s call, a troop of flowers spring into 
existence and a capital floral ballet is placed upon 
the stage. Following this we have an old English 
“ May-day” scene on the squire’s lawn, Tho 
Queen of the May is borne in, crowned in tri- 
umph, and the revels begin. These are accurately 
imitated—the amusements are copied from 
“Strutt’s Times and Passports,” as Albert Smith 
used to call that authority; the May mummers, 
the Jack Pudding, the quarter-staff, quintain, and 
all the fun of the fair is introduced—including 
the village bell-ringers versed in the mysteries of 
campanology. ‘The last scene, the ‘ Rosy Dawn 
of Summer’”’ was especially well carried out. The 
pantomimic fun in the scene of the May revels 
was very efficiently sustained by the Rowella 
family, Mr. Harry Marshall, and other clever 
pantomimists; and Malle. Gillet ably acquitted 
herself as premitre danseuse. The scenery of Mr. 
Blanchard’s masque is painted by Mr. F. Fenton, 
Mr. Emden, and others, .a real cascade of water 
adding to the pictorial éffect ; Mr. Cormack has 
arranged the ballet; and the whole representation 
has been produced by Mr. T. H. Friend. 

Mr. Frederic Maceabe at the Charing Cross 
Theatre, maintains all his old hold on popular 
favour. His Easter entertainment has been 
strengthened by the engagement of a dramatic 
company to perform the farce of “ The Wandering 
Minstrel,” in which Mr. Maccabe plays the part of 
Jem Baggs, and keeps the audience in constant 
laughter by his eccentricities. In the course of 
the farce he sings the well-known song of 
“ Villikins and his Dinah” with tremendous vis 
comica. 





MR, HULLAH’S APPOINTMENT, 


The appointment of Mr, John Hullah as Govern- 
mental School Inspector has provoked a good deal 
of animadversion on the part of the Tonic Sol-faists, 
whose system has been adopted by the London 
School Board. The incongruity of admitting one 
musical method into the schools and appointing as 
inspector the representative of another and.rival 
method, is in itself sufficiently glaring, and exhibits 
the weakness which underlies the official-educational 
machinery. We are therefore not surprised to mark 
the strongly-expressed sentiments of the Tonic Sobfa 
Reporter, the organ of the craft. The Toni¢ Sobfa 
Reporter is naturally swayed by opposite feelings— 
by gratification at the confidence of the School 
Board, by resentment at the neutralising action of 
the Government. The first overture it estimates at 
a high value, The decision of the London School 
Board, the Reporter thinks, ‘cannot well be over- 
rated. It is a School Board standing by itself. It 
is many times larger than any other. It is chosen 
from a wider area, and from that metropolis 
which there is the greatest choice of able and earn 
est men, Any one sitting in their strangers’ gallery 
will quickly see that he is in the presence of repre- 
sentative men from the circles of literature, educs- 
tion, and business. It is an educational . 
‘The Reporter then goes on to represent the claims of 
the Tonic Sol-faists, ‘With the exception of out 
successful appeal to the Society of Arts in 1969 this 
is the first opportunity our method has ned Fs 
senting itself to a great public body uninfl ad by 
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professional prejudice. We hope that the friends of 
our movement will do everything in their power to 
meet this expression of goodwill in a helpful manner. 
We seo that some of our contemporaries have fallen 
into the error of supposing that the adoption of the 
Tonic Sol-fa method implies the exclusion of the 
common notation. Are we to repeat again, for the 
thousandth time, that our pupils habitually take their 
intermediate certificates in connection with the com- 
mon notation, that they take the prizes even from 
Mr. Hullah himself for skill in that notation, and 
that they are among the best sight-singers even from 
that notation in all the large musical societies of 
London?” 
The Tonic Sol-fa Reporter proceeds then to chal- 
lenge the wisdom of appointing an Inspector who 
notoriously derides the system just adopted. Mr. 
Hullah it stigmatises as a gentleman who is ‘the 
author of that one method among all English me- 
thods which has conspicuously failed in the schools 
of the country,—whose professed musical principles 
disqualify him for examining in the only method 
which has been conspicuously successful in schools 
of late years,—and who has shown animosity to- 
wards the Tonic Sol-fa method, and an arrogant 
and supercilious spirit towards its supporters. We 
do not think that the pronounced partizan of any 
method ought to be put at the head of the school 
music of the country. The London School Board, 
in the event of such an appointment, will be put in 
opposition to the Education Department. The 
Board will be recommending a method which the 
chief Inspector appointed by the Government (differ- 
ing from the greatest musicians of the country) 
habitually treats with contempt.” In evidence the 
Reporter quotes a refusal of Mr. Hullah’s to allow 
any composition of his to appear in the Tonic Sol-fa 
notation—so pronounced is his hostility. It also 
quotes some remarks of his before the Society 
of Arts in 1867, when he maintained that ‘no 
scheme for the reformation of musicography had 
ever been proposed by any person of acknowledged 
musical science or skill.” In support of the charge 
of prejudice the Reporter asserts that not only has 
Mr Hullah refused to meet the Tonic-Sol-fa demon- 
strations with counter-demonstrations; not only 
has he declined to venture on giving his pupils a 
sight-singing test in answer to repeated challenges j 
not only has he disdained coming into the field at 
all; but he has convicted himself repeatedly by 
giving, unknown to himself, the highest certificates 
and prizes in music to Tonic-Sol-faists, at the very 
time when he was decrying their system. “ As for 
the special post of Training-school Inspector it is 
exactly in the Training-schools that Mr. Hullah’s 
method has lingered longest; and it was in re- 
ference to the singing in these schools that Mr. 
Colin Brown wrote in the Reporter of February Ist, 
the most startling exposure of educational in- 
efficiency that has ever been made. He shows from 
the Blue Books that of the Male Students of the 
first year, after eighty lessons only thirty-five per 
cent. were-able to pass the humblest examination 
in music, Of the Female Students belonging to the 
fame year only four per cent. passed. The Male 
Btudents of the second year were a little better but 
ridiculously bad; after one hundred and sixty lessons 
fifty-three per cent. of them passed. Of the Female 
Students of that year little more than two per cent. 
passed! Of all the Students sent forth by Training 
Colleges in the year 1870-71 only twenty-three and 
a half per cent. had passed the music examination. 
conspicuous failure is a qualification for office 
Mr. Hullah is well fitted for this post.” 

On behalf of the Tonic Sol-faists, and in protest 
of Mr. Hullah’s appointment, Mr. John Curwen has 
also addressed the following letter to the Times :-— 

. personal interference with public appointments 

ways unpleasant. But public interests must not 
rete pei and on this ground I write to protest 
Balla ety selon the eppolntmens of Mr. John 
cation Depa in - Sing garg under the Edu- 
piesa oe Sy riends of the Tonic Sol-fa 

+ tember They th ca post for any of their 
is publicly | that no one whose name 
deed known as the advocate of a particular 
ould be made the judgo and ruler over 


columns acknowledgment has been made of the 
activity of Tonic Sol-faists, and the wide extent of 
their usefulness among the masses in England. As 
a recent illustration, let me say that during last year, 
at the Crystal Palace alone, at least 22,000 singers 
on various occasions sang from Tonic Sol-fa books. 
But if we have been of any use in the country during 
the last twenty-five years, it has been through our 
undoubted success in battling with the great educa- 
tional blunder of Mr. Hullah’s system, For manya 
long year music was kept out of the schools—first, 
because Mr. Hullah’s system could not teach it there, 
and, second, because it was believed by school- 
masters that Mr. Hullah’s system had the special 
patronage of the Government. There are a great 
many systems of teaching music. Nearly all of them 
calculate interval from the key-note. Certainly the 
oldest methods did so, and the old English methods 
of. Yorkshire and Lancashire are founded on the 
same principle. A variety of assistant notations 
have been invented by teachers, and they have all 
calculated interval from the key-tone. Any one of 
these methods will do good in the country. There 
was only one method that could do positive musical 
injury to the learner, and that is the method which 
Mr. Hullah imported from France. 

The introduction of this system under the power- 
ful forcing influence of Government patronage and 
aristocratic support was 2 great misfortune to music 
in our country. Sir John Herschel, a musician as 
well as a philosopher, wrote :-— 


“Tadhere to the good old — of representing by do, re, 
mi, &c., the scale of natural notes in any key whatever, 
taking do for the key note, whatever that may be, in oppo- 
sition to the practice lately introduced, and soon I hope to 
be exploded, of taking do to represent one fixed tone, C— 
the greatest retrograde step, in my opinion, ever taken in 
teaching music, or any other branch of knowledge.” 


But cannot the partisan of one method be im- 
partial in his dealing with other methods? I 
answer it is very difficult for him to be so, however 
strongly inclined. Such a man will continually 
commit little impartialities quite unconsciously to 
himself. Such a man is generally ignorant of the 
details, if not of the principles, of his opponents’ 
methods, and this is particularly the case with Mr. 
Hullah, as evidenced by his publie references to the 
Tonic Sol-fa system. Such a man will not be 
credited by the public with impartiality even if he 
were able to attain it; and moreover, Mr. Hullah’s 
mode of treating the system which, when his own 
had been dead for many years in the schools of 
England, began to do the work he failed in, gives 
us no encouragement to hope for impartiality. 
Instead of meeting us in the open field of com- 
petition, and putting his pupils to those tests in 
sight-singing and writing sounds from ear which ours 
have so often publicly passed, he uses privileged op- 
ortunities of attacking us from official positions. 
he last occasion on which he did this was as official 
reporter on musical methods in last year’s Inter- 
national Exhibition. The author of another method, 
which he then attacked, replied, ‘* Unless I seo 
that in the Tichborne case one of the claimants is 
made Judge, I shall consider the proceedings un- 
just.”” It is true that during the past five years 
Mr. Hullah has given nearly two-thirds of the cer- 
tificates, and nine of the ten prizes at the Society of 
Arts Music Examination to Tonic Sol-fa candidates, 
and this might appear as a proof of impartiality, but 
it is no proof either of that or its opposite, for the 
examination is conducted strictly in the nomencla- 
ture and notation of Mr. Hullab’s books, arid he had 
no means of knowing to whom he was giving the 
certificates. I see that Mr. Hullah will have special 
control of the training colleges for teachers. It is 
here where through musical professors rather than 
educationists his system has lingered longest; and 
it is precisely here that it has most signally failed. 
But as I see that Mr. Charles Reed has given notice 
of an address for statistical returns on this subject I 
leave it for the present. I know that many profess 
to teach Mr. Hullah’s method who do quite the 
contrary—who ‘move the do.” But if proper 
inquiry is made I believe that Mr. Hullah’s method 
will be found to be nearly extinct in schools, Four- 
teen years ago I appealed to an assembly of 500 
school teachers, friends of various methods, whether 
the only remnant of Mr. Hullah’s method left in 
schools was not in the shape of certain dusty sheets 
in dusty mnpeoarde, Their unanimous ory was “ It 
is true,” This fact is still true, and it is surely not 
for the public interest that the partisan of a con- 
spicuously unsuccessful method should rule over 
his successful opponents. By such an appointment 
the Ministry have given a grievous discouragement 
to those who for many years have been working 
hard to promote the common use of music in our 
country. 


We observe that memorials against the appoint- 
ment are being organised for presentation to Mr. 
Forster. One of these has already been presented 





his educational antagonists, Very often in your 





by Mr. Vernon Lushington. 











DRURY LANE DEBENTURE HOLDERS. 





A meeting of Debenture Holders in Drury Lane 
Theatre was held in the Saloon, on Thursday 
afternoon last week, to consider and approve of 
the agreement entered into with Mr. Mapleson 
for their accommodation during the ensuing opera 
season. The chair was taken by Captain Marous 
Sharpe,“who was supported by Dr. Beaman and 
Messrs. Walter Tebbitt, G. Gilbert, Charles 
Wilkinson, F. Vane, J. Bashford, G. C. Payne, M. 
Beaufort, Jonas Levy, James Nered, Charles 
Sharman, J. Musgrove Francis, Edward J. Winser, 
James R. Ferguson, M. Levy, F. Dovey, T. M. 
Fowler, J. D. Tidd, J. L Philips, Mr. Dyte, C. T. 
Harris, Richard Churchill, F. A. Hooper, V. 
Sentance, Albert Richards, J. H. Phare, J. J. 
Shaw, J. P. Edkins, T. S. Ormiston, and A. B. 
Savory. 

The Chairman, in opening the proceedings, said 
the meeting had been specially summoned to 
consider the accommodation that Mr. Mapleson 
proposed to give the Debenture Holders for the 
opera season of 1872, Mr, Dyte, the Hon. 
Secretary, had had communications with Mr. 
Mapleson, and that gentleman offered the 
same advantages as he gave last year. Indeed, 
at that time he said he could scarcely give more. 
He (the Chairman) thought the Debenture Holders 
should be contented with the same amount of 
accommodation as they had before, but they might 
have this additional stipulation—that there should 
be a boarded or latticed division between the first 
row of stalls and the performers in the orchestra, 
Without such a division the seats were open to 
this objection last year, that it frequently happened 
that a lady’s dress was sat upon by one or other 
of the instrumental performers. This was un- 
comfortable, but it was remediable. 

Mr. Pyefinch moved. ‘That the arrangements 
for the accommodation of the Renters, Renters’ 
Nominees, and Life Admission Holders, offered by 
Mr. Mapleson be accepted, provided a division be 
made between the first row of stalls and the 
orchestra satisfactory to the Renters’ Committee. 

Mr. Dyte thought it would be better to leave 

this provision out, as there might be some diffi- 
culty about it, and it would be a pity to let the 
agreement fall to the ground. 
Mr. Jonas Levy believed it would be very pro- 
judicial to the interests of Debenture Holders to 
fetter Mr. Mapleson for un opera season with 
conditions as to the arrangement of hia stalls, 
The conditions offered were very fair, and ought 
to be accepted by the proprietors. Either they 
had the opera or nothing. If they imposed terms 
and conditions such as were proposed on a gentle- 
man they might get no opera at all. The opera 
season enhanced the value of their property con- 
siderably, because if any Renter was inclined to sell 
his yearly nomination if it was not for this opera 
what would he get for it? Perhaps a sovereign, 
and then it would not be cheap to the purchaser, 
who could go twice to the theatre, at 7s. each 
time, and see the only two pieces produced in tho 
season—one sensation drama and one Pantomime, 
The opera was the very foundation of their pro- 
perty. He did not think it right to impose upon 
any gentleman such terms ag were suggested. 
(Hear, hear.) The foilowing resolution, proposed 
by Mr. Jonas Levy and seconded by Mr. Francis 
Dovey, was then put and carried goals 
—That the proposed agreement of Mr. J, H. 
Mapleson for the accommodation of the Renters, 
their Nominees, and Life Admission Holders 
during the opera season, 1872, at the ‘l'heatre 
Royal Drury e, be accepted, 

The Chairman said as there seemed to be a 
general wish that there should be a permanwnt 
division between the audience and the orchestra, 
some gentleman would perbaps move a resolution 
to that effect. 

Mr. Winser therefore proposed, Mr, Sentance 
seconded, and it was carried unanimously; ‘That 
it is imperative that a permanent boarded or 
lattice division be made between the first row of 
ynond reg orchestra satisfactory tothe Renters’ 

The meeting closed with tho usual vote of 





thanks to the Chairman, 
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Mr. Liston, we are glad to hear, is somewhat 
better. 


Mr. Burnand has been ordered by his medical 
advisers to Torquay. 


Taglioni has finally fixed her residence in London, 
after a long and brilliant career. 


The version of “Le Rot Carotte” for the 
Alhambra is by Mr. H. 8. Leigh. 

A new Club for literary men and artists, to be 
called ‘“* The Thackeray,” is talked of. 


We aro glad to hear that Miss Bateman has 
thoroughly recovered from her severe indisposition. 


Messrs. Sims Reeves and Santley will both sing 
at the Worcester and Norwich Festivals in the 
autumn. 


The new organ for the English Church, Lyons, 
France, has just left the factory of Bryceson 
Brothers & Co., London. 


At the Church of St. Eustache, on Good Friday, 
Rossini’s ‘ Stabat Mater" was admirably performed 
to a crowded congregation. 


On March 25th, the Strakosch grand Italian 
opera troupe commenced a brief season at the 
National Theatre, Washington. 


A powerful stage organ is being erected by 
Bryceson Brothers & Co., for Her Majesty's Opera, 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane. 


A new couple of actors—Mr, and Mra, Watson, 
said to be a clever pair—are about to be imported 
from Newcastle by Mr. Boucicault. 





Jaell has been greatly applauded in St. Petersburg, 
as elsewhere, and offered the appointment of Pro- 
fessor at the Conservatoire of Moscow. 


A new play by Mr. W. 8. Johnson, called “ The 
Winning Hand,” was produced on the 4th inst., at 
the Metropolitan Theatre, San Francisco. 


The young Dutch violinist, De Graan, who pro- 
duced so great a sensation, two years ago, at the 
Musical Union, is in a delicate state of health at 
Rome. 


Planté, the best pianist of France, and an accom- 
plished scholar, enjoying a social independence, 
seems to be the favourite artist at the Chamber 
Concefts in Paris. 


Kapellmeister Reinecke is engaged at several 
concerts in the northern manufacturing districts 
patronised by the German merchants, with whom 
he is a great favourite. 


Mr. Joseph Knight, the dramatic critic of the 
Globe and Sunday Times, has lately delivered 
lectures upon the ancient and modern drama at the 
Hull Literary and Philosophical Institute. 


Professor Ella announces ‘“ Lohengrin” for 
practice at the Societd Lirica. This opera is the 
thesis of the Professor’s fourth and last lecture on 
Dramatic Music at the London Institution, in May. 


There were not fewer than ten orchestral and 
choral performances of sacred and secular music 
during Passion week in Paris. Our orchestral and 
choral performances in London consisted of the 
‘* Messiah.” 


The German papers speak in glowing terms of the 
young Italian pianist, Rendano, who, after com. 
pleting- his studies in Leipsic, played at the 
Gewandhaus concerts with very great success some 
few weeks ago. 


Miss Charlotte Cushman is to read a poem in 
Boston, this spring, which is being translated for 
her by the poet Longfellow. It will have a musical 
accompaniment performed by an orchestra under 
the direction of Mr. Carl Zerrahn. 

The Odéon will shortly produce a grand historical 
melodrama, by an anonymous author, entitled ‘* Le 
Médecin de Neron.” It is rumoured, however, that 
the unknown playwright is no other than the 
notorious Communist leader, Felix Pyat. 


Mr. Gilbert R. Redgrave has we hear been ap- 
pointed the manager of the Alexandra Palace at 
Muswell Hill. The completion of the Place and 
park is being rapidly proceeded with, and the public 
opening may be expected to take place very 
shortly. 


A translation of the narrative, by Dr. Karl 
Mendelssohn (son of the composer), of Mendels- 
sohn’s intercourse with Goethe, including his 
various visits to Weimar, end also containing 
poems, letters, and extracts from journals, never 
before printed, with an original portrait, will soon 
appear. This translation will contain some interest- 
ing letters that did not appear in the original. 


Mr. G. R. Wilkinson announces his annual 
benefit at St. George’s Hall on Monday evening, 
April 22nd, when the farces * Trying It On” and 
** Chiselling,” and Mr. Craven’s drama, ‘‘ Miriam’s 
Crime,” will be performed. No doubt Mr. Wil- 
kinson’s friends and the public will attend in large 
numbers, with a most satisfactory result to the 
beneficiaire, ; 


Two grand concerts were given on the Holy Week, 
at the Théatre Italien, one consisting of twenty-two 
morceaux—ironically styled & l’anglaise. Among 
various interesting pieces, soli and choral, by 
ancient and modern masters, was ‘‘ Quando corpus,” 
from Pergolesi’s ‘‘ Stabat,” sung by Mdme. Rubini 
and Mdme. Trebelli. The soprano in this duet was 


known some years ago in London as a Pianist of 
great promise. Like Malle. Krebs and Malle, 
Careno, Mdlle. Rubjni has abandoned the career of 
instrumentalist for that of vocalist, and ig expected 
in London the forthcoming season. 


At the pro-Cathedral on Easter Sunday, when 
Archbishop Manning preached, the music was 
Weber's beautiful Mass in G, to which every justicg 
was done by the well-trained boys and the fine bass 
of Herr Stepan. The ‘Hallelujah * hymn wag 
sung at the offertory, and the “ Hallelujah ” Chorus 
from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah ’’.during the procession at 
the end. A very large congregation attended, 
Bishop Danell officiated at St. George's Cathedral, 
where Mozart’s Twelfth Mass was well performed 
under the able guidance of Herr Lutz. 


Mendelssohn’s “‘ Elijah” is to be repeated at the 
ninth of the Oratorio Concerts, which will take 
place on Wednesday evening next at Exeter Hall, 
The cast announced is specially good, including 
Mdme. Rudersdorff, Mdme. Bentham-Fernandez, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, and Herr Stockhausen, Mdme, 
Fernandez undertaking the contralto music for the 
first time in London. The other parts will be sung 
by Miss Spiller, Miss Dones, Mr. Nordblom, Mr, 
Stedman, Mr. Pyatt, and Mr. Smith. The concert 
will be as usual conducted by Mr. Barnby. 


Mr. F. Ziegfeld, director of the Chicago Academy 
of Music, is now in London as special commissioner 
for the ‘Boston International Musical Peace 
Jubilee.” His mission is to complete the final 
arrangements for the co-operation of English 
and continental musicians, ag well as for official 
governmental assistance in this great project. He 
is to tender invitations to the sovereigns of Europe, 
on behalf of the city of Boston, to attend the 
jubilee. He visits the capitals of France, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, and Belgium, and has assurances 
of obtaining the countenance of the governments 
of those countries in furthering his undertaking. 


The Syracuse Standard, is responsible for the 
following : “* We have a young man among us named 
Wesley E. Arnold, son of Rev. E. Arnold of this city, 
who can sing two parts of a tune at the same time, 
Last Monday his father who is a teacher of vocaliza- 
tion, invited him to sing before the Ministerial 
Association of this city, and to the delight and 
amazement of all the clergymen present, he sang 
clearly and sweetly the bass and soprano of ‘Old 
Hundred.’ After that he sang several other tunes in 
the same way. He does not articulate the words, 
but gives the tones of the song. He was introduced 
by his father, to show what can be accomplished by 
careful cultivation of the vocal organs. The young 
man is a member of the Syracuse University, and 
perhaps will give a public exhibition of his vocal 
powers.” 


At the orchestral concerts to be given by the 
Wagner Society, which will be conducted by Mr. 
Edward Dannreuther, the following pieces are to 
form the mainstays of the programs. Wagner's 
Overture, introduction to the third act, end the 
entire procession music and choruses of the guilds 
from the “ Meistersinger ;” “ Der Walkiiren Rit,” 
and “ Wotan’s Feuerzauber,” from the second of his 
Nibelungen operas; the introduction and finale to 
his “ Tristan und Isolde,” “Das Liebesmahl der 
Apostel.” A large biblical scene for male chores 
and orchestra, and his overture to Goethe's “ Fautt, 
Hector Berlioz’s Symphonies, ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette, 
“Harold en Italie,” and his overture, “ Carneval 
Romain,” Liszt's Poéme Symphonique, “ Zas, 
and his episode to Lenau’s “ Faust.” 


Four man-eating Fijians have arrived in the 
United States, and propose, after suitable Barnum- 
izing, to give exhibitions throughout the country: 
They recently gave a private exhibition in New 
York, astonishing the natives. Contrary to 7“ 
custom, back seats were preferred to front —_— 
blazing fire in the grate shed a warmth upon 
naked bodies, and under its influence they 
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the dances of their native land, the feast dance ana| 


the war dance, with an unction which only needed | a single cord, 
the odour of their favourite roast to make the effect | his appearance, and after the performance of some 
perfect. To the drumming of the Princess Otavah | minor feats he threw his triple somersault success- 
they leaped and pranced, gnashed their teeth, andj fully, alighting on the carpet spread in mid-air to 


smacked their lips in a manner which sent cold} 
ghivers down the spine of everybody present. Then 
they armed- themselves with axes and gave the war 
dance, splintering stout clubs in theirardour. One, 
a dwarf, showed how in battle he killed more than 
the tallest warrior, by leaping under the weapons of 
his antagonists and deftly disembowelling them with 
a neat wooden sword armed with four rows of sharks’ 
teeth. It is reassuring to learn that these gentle 
savages study their catechism and are coming to 
appreciate the taste of beef and mutton. 





The Rev. James Pillars, in a lecture delivered at 
Sydney op the drama, has added a new argument to 
the many ones that have often been used against 
purlesques. “If,” he says ‘*we make Zeus, the 
god of the Athenians, utter English puns and slang, 
this will be visited on us in some 2000 years by the 
Athenians, who will in their turn burlesque the 
sacred mysteries of Christianity.” There is a basis 
of meaning, no doubt, in this argument, its 
fundamental idea being that all religions have a 
sacred character in common which should place 
them above ridicule. But the threatened punish- 
ment belongs to so distant a future that the burlesque 
writers of the present day can scarcely be much 
influenced by it. The lecturer would perhaps have 
fixed the date of vengeance at a less remote period 
if he had known that Adam and Eve figured in a 
burlesque not at the Athenian but at the Parisian 
Thédtre des Variétés in the year 1848, and that the 
Serpent, who had a part assigned to him in the 
piece in question, was made up after M. Proudhon, 
at that time the most prominent exponent of the 
doctrines of Socialism. 





About half-past three on the morning of Saturday, 
January 6th, the Prince of Wales Opera House, 
Sydney, was found to be on fire, and, despite all 
efforts, the noon found this building levelled with 
the ground; the large walls in falling crushed 
houses and shops as if they’had been built of card- 
board. No actual cause can be discovered. The 
origin of the fire is a mystery; but at the inquest 
on one of the victims who was killed by the falling 
wall, it was elicited that a largo stock of red fire, 
made for the paritomime, was in the property-room, 
kept in a cigar-box! A chemist, who was examined 
on the same inquest, stated that such fire was 
liable to spontaneous ignition. When the fire was at 
its height the scene was a grand one, the excitement 
was immense, and was not lessened by continually 
succeeding reports of many persons being buried in 
the ruins. Three lives were lost by this catastrophe. 
Nothing was saved from the theatre; wardrobes, 
books, parts, an immense theatrical library, and all 
Mr. Bartlett’s autograph letters from Walter Mont- 
gomery, Charles Mathews, and other celebrities, were 
lost. One hundred and twenty people have been 
thrown out of work. At the conclusion of the 
pantomime on Friday evening all was left as secure. 
A splendid wardrobe, not long ago valued at nearly 
£3000, was totally destroyed ; in fact, nothing but a 
shapeless mass of burnt bricks is now left to mark 
the site of the Metropolitan Opera House. The 
theatre was not insured, and has only been built 
some ten years. 





We regret to have to call attention to a mishap at 
the Crystal Palace on Easter Monday which ought 
to act as a serious warning to the authorities there. 
After all that has been said about the absolute 
Wickedness of suffering acrobats to imperil their 
lives for the gratification of a silly multitude, we 
should not have looked for a renewal of these risky 
Performances at the Palace. “But on Monday, for 
the delectation of holiday-makers, an acrobat tried 
to perform the impossible, and received a severe 
fall. An American performer named Hawley, was 
to outdo all rivals by throwing a triple somersault 
from the flying bar, leaving the bar at an altitude of 


which seems to be to see how near a man can risk 
breaking his neck without absolutely doing it. He 


somersault, alighting, not on the ground, but on 


At the time fixed the gymnast made 


break his fall. He then essayed the next part of the 
senseless and dangerous program, the main interest in 


climbed a rope to the height of some thirty feet, 
and then laid himself out on two ropes spread out 
in parallel lines, from which he was to make the 
last spring ; one of those ropes suddenly snapped at 
the end opposite to him, and he fell with a heavy 
thud to the ground, vainly trying to catch at some 
support, and falling, apparently, flat upon his face. 
The immense mass of spectators were stilled in an 
instant, and happily there was no rush or dis- 
turbance of any sort, though the general impression 
was that the man must have been killed by his fall, 
for he had missed the carpet spread to break such 
an unhappy descent. Mr. Hawley was quickly 
taken away, and in the course of a feweminutes he 
had sufficiently recovered to come before the curtain 
on the stage and make his bow, to the great relief 
of the spectators, as was shown by their enthusi- 
astic cheering, but he had evidently been severely 
hurt, and the performance, as a matter of course, 
was at once stopped. Pity it was ever suffered to be 
attempted. If legislation fails to hinder such 
suicidal acts, a common decent regard for life ought 
to influence respectable managers to veto them. 








' WANTED A LEADER. 





The days are rife with great things imminent in 
music: the chief problem being how best to mould 
them into form. At home as abroad there is a 
general awakening from torpor and self-satisfied 
still-stand: the inactivity which contented us ten 
years ago no longer contents us. We try back to 
find aught of good belonging to the part which we 
may have neglected; we peer forward to discern 
what the future has in store, and to forestall it if 
we may. Scribes and prophets alike are earnest in 
the inquisitorial task: the chroniclers of the old, 
the seers of the new, the augurs of the existing 
albeit dim and uncertain, are herein of one mind, 
differ as they may in everything else. Behind us 
loom the giants of the departed, on whose strength 
there are constant drafts which leave them yet un- 
exhausted: before us are the long unregarded 
pioneers whom we are at last beginning to listen to, 
even though we listen only to dispute—the voices 
of criers in the wilderness, no longer scorned as 
before, but waited for attentively and bidden dis- 
course, so that we may mark if they have anything 
to say worth hearing. Attention and inquiry are 
at least dominant: the age is ready to learn and 
ready to act. This attitude has long been true of 
Germany, and is new true of England. Here too is 
a seething of all the elements—a spirit of research 
and a spirit of interrogation. On one hand we 
summon back to earthly activity the reverent spirits 
of Bach and Carissimi, and replace the Sacred 
Drama on its fit pedestal; on the other we 
bid the new men stand forth and proclaim their 
message, and demand what of their best Wagner 
and Schumann and Brahms and Liszt, have to 
bestow. Even mediocrity is so far sure of toleration, 
since itis only by tolerating and examining that we 
can be sure it is mediocrity and not genius in dis- 
guise. For the hereties of one generation become 
the orthodox of the next; the ceorl may one day 
quit the plough-tail and’aspire to thegndom; even 
the theowe may shake off the collar of bondage and 
become a leader of men, Let us beware then of 
hasty judging; let us cultivate that now stirring 
spirit of investigation before we pronounce. 

But something is needed beyond the vague desires 
to searchand know. Desires must shape themselves 
to action, or they remain mere mooning. Prophets 
may abound and yet schools arise not, and thus men’s 
minds, stirred out of sluggishness and craving 
enlightenment, may cqntinue unsatisfied in a condi- 


—==— 


We need the craft mechanical as well as the art 
creative: it suffices not that the divine law is given 
if there be none to engrave it and multiply its copies 
and make it known among the multitude. For the 
crowd cannot read celestial signs unless they be 
translated into a speech of common understanding ; 
the auspicia aro vain until their import is pronounced. 
In art as in religion the hierarchy may be erudite yet 
the laity benighted: a zealous working clergy is 
required to convey knowledge and promote affection 
and stimulate an active and healthy moral life. The 
musical age might evolve a score of great masters, 
each of whom should pour forth treasures for cabinet 
and closet storing, and still the world would remain 
poor beyond their immediate presence, failing the one 
essential—an intermediary, an expounder, an in- 
terpreter. So, the general troubling and the 
restless inquiry which may be noted in matters 
musical will prove useless and subside into sullen 
discontent, unless some energetic man undertake 
the task of ministering substantial things. We 
want a Leader who shall espouse this work—not in 
fitful fashion, and as the set-off to trivial doings 
elsewhere, but as the one constant earnest business 
of his life. There is plenty of unused material at 
hand: we do not cry out for fresh inspirations and 
startling creations: all we demand is an intelligent 
sifting of existent products, a judicious selection, 
followed by a thorough exposition. We have had 
enough treading in well-worn paths and pounding 
and re-pounding dry bones ; enough too of ephemera 
for which factitious consideration is bespoken by 
dint of spacious saloons and imposing names and 
all the panoply of advertisement, Such infusoria 
are born one hour to die the next in spite of 
puffing. Turn we to nobler forms of life—to ever- 
green pastures on which the greenness is not worn 
by perpetually recurring footsteps. Germany has 
vast tracts of such, and England does not belie her 
boasted beauty. ‘The revived “ Passions” of Bach 
have awakened a yearning in one direction: a fine 
vista opens there—let ua follow it out. The age 
has recuperated Schubert, the age is indulgent even 
to its scorner, Wagner. We want a Leader who 
shall carry out the new task. More than one such 
man might be indicated who would only have to be 
rendered independent of circumstances; the men 
and the material are here, the impulse also is here, 
if men will but act upon it. And we have, besides, 
a noble building worthy of consecration to such an 
enterprise, if the Albert Hall will only free itself 
from cliques, and devote itself to a design at once 
national and in the highest degree important. 


TONIO SOL-FA AND THE MUSICAL 
INSPECTOR. , 





When above thirty years ago Mr. Hullah was 
chosen by Lord Wharncliffe and the committee of 
the Council on Education, to introduce the system 
of Wilhem, no pains were spared, no expense was 
grudged to give it a fair start, and for years its 
leader and his assistants were petted and praised 
with the greatest assiduity by the musical and 
fashionable educationists of the day. There is 
some little credit due to the system popularly 
known as Mr. Hullah’s, for giving a taste for 
music to persons who otherwise would have had 
little opportunity of acquiring it; working-men’'s 
classes and their aristocratic patrons both found 
that a knowledge of music would give as much 
pleasure, and be far more profitable than many 
favourite relaxations of the poor, or absorbing 
hobbies of the rich. But the drudgery of 
the system caused its failure; the attempt 
to bring everything down to the meanest capacity 
involved an amount of uninteresting labour, which 
was simply intolerable to any capacity but the 
meanest. No system of teaching music in classes 
has ever been tried under such advantages; none 
has ever produced less result. Its utter failure 
has been obvious and hopeless; it would be 
difficult to produce a single qualified singer who 
had acquired his knowledge solely by the Hullah ~ 








thirty fect in the air, and then to turn a double 


tion worse than before by so much added uneasiness. 


systom. . 
Compare with the above picture the progress of 
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what is termed the Tonic Sol-fa system. Scouted 
and despised by musicians, with nu great names to 
recommend it, with no courtly or aristocratic 
patronage, it has steadily risen from its humble 
beginnings, until its teachers are numbered by 
thousands; its young pupils by tens of thou- 
sands; all these acquire musical feeling and 
appreciation in addition to mechanical apti- 
tude in vocalization. Its practice is a delight 
to all engaged; and good if not absolutely 
perfect intonation is ensured at a very early 
period. ‘To many outsiders its notation is 
forbidding: but it is economical, and is effective ; 
and it may also easily be discarded for, or 
used in conjunction with, the old stave and 
symbols. 

What must strike all musical men as incon- 
gruous, is the position in which the champion of 
one system is placed vis-a-vis his rivals of the 
other. The London School Board prescribe that 
the ‘Tonic Sol-fa method shall be taught in 
elementary schools, and forthwith the Council of 
Edueation appoint Mr. Hullah as official inspector 
of those very schools in which an opposite system 
is taught. The weakness of such a selection is 
manifest. It would have been bad enough, even 
were the two systems pretty equal in merit and 
prosperity, thus to set up a rival and enemy as 
judge: what makes it still worse is the fact that 
the judge is the champion of an unsuccessful 
cause, and the judged are his successful opponents. 
No wonder that the Tonic Sol-faists cry out 
against this appointment, and ask if it is possible 
that a man can act fairly under such circum- 
stances, no matter how honest be his intentions. 
All his interests, all his prejudices are pulling him 
one way: is it possible that his sense of justice 
will keep him impartial? The complaint, which 
we publish in another part of our paper, is surely 
natural. 








MUSIC IN ETON COLLEGE. 

In these days of contemplated enforced educa- 
tion on all sides the teaching of music has for the 
present been left an open question. The reasons 
are plain. With our rulers there is no honest 
desire for the thing itself considered in its right 
view. The right and ultimate end of music is its 
use in worship, and if religion and music be for- 
bidden in our schools, music is debased to a thing 
of table gratification, as it was in the days of the 
Prince Regent and the Royal Dukes, or to the 
rhythmof heels, the motionsof the polka, mazurka, 
or waltz. Dinner music and dance music are 
each legitimate objects of music, and there have 
been great composers who have made catches and 
polkas; but never with the intention of demon- 
strating the higher powers of the art. With the 
Educational Board, music seed is not money seed. 
There is no sure or large return in the harvest of 
musical genius. It is a thing to be purchased as 
a means of pleasure by those who have money to 
spare for such an object; but it is unknown and 
unrecognised as a power giving intensity to moral 
and divine purpose, or tending to the peace and 
happiness of the community. In the last century, 
music was never imagined to be a means of 
thought and exercise of the intellect; a joy, 
earnest and passionate to the spirit; a bond of 
union, a means of introduction to families and the 
quiet scenes of domestic life. ‘ Don’t stick a 
fiddle under your chin,” was the imagined wisdom 
of the famous Lord Chesterfield; who forgot, or 
perhaps never knew, that Lord Chancellor More 
was never happier than when chanting the psalms 
as a choirman in his parish church at Chelsea; and 
that a no leas distinguished noble—the Lord Chief 
Justice Hale—insisted his family should know so 
much of music as would enable them to sing the 
psalms in the service of the day. As a public 
speaker Sir Matthew Hale well knew the value of 
skil) in vocalization, that singing was the culmi- 
nating artistic end of fine elocution in ordinary 
speech. The melody and rbythm of a perfect 





oratory runs into music. Never was this more 
manifest, from its absence, than at the giving of 
Bach’s Passion music the other day in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. After listening to the quantus of 
syllabic utterance—the measured rhythm of; 
cadence—the cr lo and diminuendo of interest 
and purpose, as heard in the declamation of the 
gospel of history, we came to the sermon and the 
ordinary speech of the preacher. Now had Dean 
Stanley spoken on the one tone, or on the one 
tone with a fall to the minor third, everybody in 
the glorious old fane would have been the 
better for his lecture; but as it was, scarcely 
any one could hear him perfectly, and, moreover, 
the sense of a want of harmony in the address 
much discomposed the ear, which iu listening 
to the ‘ Passion” has become used to tonal de- 
clamation. The music of ordinary language- 
utterance was at a discount. Without intending 
it, without knowing it, the preacher was dis- 
sonant in all that he spoke, from comparison 
with whaf*had preceded; the building and its 
crowded state account for the preacher’s occa- 
sional indistinctness. 

We are not now in Lord Chesterfield’s days of 
ignorance; the musician has beaten the worldly 
old peer, and given England some certain idea of 
the true end and moral sense of music as a means 
of honouring the Deity, and affording joy to our- 
selves. Music, in his lordship’s days, was con- 
fined chiefly to women; it is now the joint 
property of man and woman, and draws the man 
from the dinner-table to the drawing-room. We 
have come unto this at last—and for which we 
fervently thank the Dean of Westminster—the 
power of music as means of worship led many a 
foremost man into Westminster Abbey the 
other night; and among these not the least 
known were the Prime Minister and the Lord 
Chancellor. 

The education of the musical taste of the 
public has been greatly advanced by the per- 
formances of the great masterpieces of the last 
century. Their efficient rendering on the Continent 
is the effect of the revival of the school musical 
teaching, which the first Napoleonic dynasty had 
destroyed. Not to be able to sing, or play some 
instrument, or even write some short composition 
in music, is, in Germapy, the work of a neglected 
education. And in Italy new life is appearing, 
and a re-establishment of the music seminaries. 
In England the only musical foundations are 
the cathedrals and collegiate schools. But 
music led not to Episcopacy or dukedom, and it 
faded away before the sacerdotal and martial 
powers. It never was a money power, except 
among vocalists and the vendors of music. In 
our cathedral schools, and in our public endow- 
ments for education, the boys on the foundation 
were to learn music, and to such extent as to be 
able to do something with it—to be of service as 
musicians in their day and generation. In the 
college chapels there were no choirs, for each 
college was a choir in itself. In some of the 
schools a greater care was taken of music, and for 
its study, and in none more so than the schools 
of Winchester and Eton. Not but that Canter. 
bury and York are not equally pledged to give 
their youth such musical tuition as will enable it 
to take part in the ordinary offices of worship, 
Eton, founded by the Sixth Henry, and upon an 
order settled by the bulls of the Popes of that 
time—stolen away at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, but well known from copies since obtained 
from Rome—is essentially a musical school, and 
one from its privileges the best able to keep up a 
noble and beautiful service in its time-honoured 
chapel. The school is its own choir, and demands 
no outward aid from so-called professional choir- 
men. From an unhappy oblivion of the claims 
of music, and music in college service, Eton 
Chapel has never been noted for its lead in 





The boys were adepts in the measures and thythms 
of every kind of verse found in the Greek or Latin 
poets; they studied the arithmetic and harmonic 
mean, equations, proportions, evolution, involy. 
tion ; and the all upon which the science of music 
is founded they knew at their finger-ends, but of 
music they knew nothing. And as a consequence 
on high days at Westminster Abbey, when King 
and Queen were to be crowned, our archbish 
old Eton boys, held their office books, and held their 
tongues; at consecrations our bishops stood y 
by the altar silent, heroically and sentimen 
abstaining from all share in the song of the * Veni 
Creator” or the ‘“‘ Gloria in Evzcelsis.” It is not go 
in these days; our episcopal overseers put on the 
cope, and the song is restored to the office of Holy 
Communion. It is felt the bishop must learn to 
sing, and that he must be taught it at school, 
The old way is the best way; all excellence 
demands work, and school-boy times are the 
times for work, notwithstanding school did, or 
does, mean play. 

There is a revival taking place at Eton in 
regard to music, and from the public prints it 
appears the College stands in need of a chapel- 
master and organist, and also of a master in music 
for the general scheol. It is, we understand, the 
intention of the ruling powers to return in some 
degree to the original mode of education, and to 
make music a regular branch of the course of 
study. If the introduction of an orchestra be 
permitted, a choir found for chapel service, and 
each boy, whether in choir or out, so far taught 
music as to be able to join in the ordinary 
collegiate musical cursus, it is plain the musical 
staff of Eton will prove of no ordinary status and 
take a position in the musical world. The school 
numbers over nine hundred boys; each boy is to 
pay for his own tuition in the branches of the art 
he may choose to learn; he may learn to sing, and 
to play any instrument he pleases. There is to 
be but one chief musician in the school, who may 
have as many assistants as the demand may call 
for. Whether the chief be the chapel-master or 
organist is not at present, we believe, settled. 
The salient points of course are the worship music: 
the vocal power, and the band or orchestra. As 
there is now leave and license for shortening the 
daily offices, the choir is open for an entire new 
mode of using music in the service; and further 
as a college, the services may be alternated in 
Latin or in English. Nothing will contribute 
more to our ritual and cursus church-music than 
the occasional celebration of the offices in Latin. 
It will indeed be grand to hear some eight or nine 
hundred boys singing the old-world responses in 
Latin and to the original tones and cadences, and 
realizing a motet of ferti, or Clari, or Durante, 
or Alessandro Scarlatti, or Leo, or Lotti, pure, 
unadulterated, and in its primal estate. And 
again, in what place could be so well heard the 
Psalms in the old Vulgate, and to their natural 
and necessary music—for Latin Psalms demand 
Latin Chants. The English Psalms can come out 
with the Anglican song. ‘i 

There can be only one way of téhching vocalisa- 
tion, and we most heartily trust the College will 
obtain the real help of one well taught to teach 
others to sing. We got no singers because we 
never lay a sure foundation, and we forget the 
ways of Farinelli and his great master—the few 
sheets of exercises. ‘' Master,” said the pupil, 
“When am I tolearn a song?’ “Go your ways, 
my son, you are the greatest singer in Europe.” 
So much for teaching the gamut and how to make 
the tone. 

As to instrumental performancen, no one oat 
overlook the report of Mrs. Grey as to the result 
of pianoforte teaching in ladies schools. We 
presume the prospect is not much better with the 
young gentlemen, and this result all comes from 
“more haste worse epeed”—the wish to play® 





church song; and although organ after organ has 
ornamented its chapel, no one has ever heard of 
the Eton organist or the Eton chapel-master as 
powers in the ecclesiastical world of harmony. 


piece before the powor of playing the exercise lead- 
‘ing to the piece. With regard to the orchestt™ 
the example of the Bluecoat School is before ¥ 


' and manifesta what can be done with this most re 
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fined and thoughtful of all phases of harmony. The| adjust a law of nature: she heals herself and the 


formation of an orchestra is one of the best 
modes of drawing out musical ability, of acquiring 
familiarity with the right dispositions df masses 
of sound and of maintaining a spirit of subordin- 
ation and general bright temper among the 
executants. It calls into action every power of 
the performer, and preserves the true and quiet 
spirit of the artist. It cherishes the instincts of 
industry and emulation, and produces a sympa- 
thetic personal feeling apparent in every member 
of the band. The true bandsman knows he is but 
a unit among many, but if he be gentle and just, 
honest and earnest, wary and watchful, there 
will be a significance and outcome from the 
playing to which no enforcement of mere rule or 
law can ever attain. And the orchestral player 


taught by heart, hand, and eye the divisions of 
melody and the best successions of harmony 
naturally desires to learn somewhat of the laws of 
the prosody and syntax of musical sounds, and 


thus he comes to the study of harmony prepared 
to a certain degree and with a considerable 
comprehension of the formule in musical  pro- 
portions. 

The appointment of musical chief at Eton has 
been hitherto one of pecuniary valuo, of con- 
siderable monetary results, and it has been 
imagined that this income can be increased, and 
much increased, should the professors succeed in 
securing the sympathy and respect of the young 
gentlemen in the College. No doubt the right 
man should be at the helm; one who really 
knows what he has to teach, and who knows 
what music is and fts high and real import. It 
is not necessary in order to show the high 
character of music in the old Greek days to 
revert to Arion—a second Jonah—-with his dol- 
phins, or to Orpheus—the pre-Adamite St. Denis 
—floating down the stream intoning ‘‘ Eurydice,” 
but the all of the history of musical effects in 
Greek times is not wholly myth. Music then had 
much to do with ethics, and mcre perhaps with 
intellectual training. The application of our 
moral sense to music is certainly not less now 
than it was then, and we have greater reason to 
value it the more from its commanded use in the 
Sanctuary. It is the most perfect of all bodily 
pleasures, and the most helpful, as well as 
delightful, of all employs in social life. Any 
arrangement for music at Eton that might tend 
to give better insight as to its marvellous powers, 
clearer ideas of its application to religious poetry 
and choral song, and greater vitality and worth 
as to its secular forms, would be a great boon 
to the College, and ® sure means of advance 
in the right direction amongst the higher circles 
of society. In one sense Eton governs England, 
makes her laws, wins her battles, and defines her 
creed. Let her then set to work, and make her 
songs, possibly the highest walk of all her 
enterprises. - 








PROFESSIONAL SHORTCOMINGS.—XVII, 





To THE Epiror. 

Sin,—The very vitality of our ‘ Profession” 
consists in the idea that a beautiful voica is the 
exceptional gift of nature: and to favour this 
exclusiveness, as alleged, the term ‘‘ break” has 


been a useful and a lucrative auxiliary; for only 
once force a conviction into the public mind that 
there is some difficulty in the matter in hand—that 
there is some great thing of which it has been the 
especial privilege of a favoured few to. possess the 
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teacher charges ; just as a medical man looks on to 
see that a patient does not do more stupid things 
when ill than when in health; nature performs the 
cure, the doctor sends the bill, which may be called a 
fair division of labour from a commercial point of 
view. I have to show how false production is induced 
in this central part of the voice, how false production 
is instructed here as true, how this can be corrected 
and true vocal tone re-adjustéd, and perhaps a few 
more things. To do this well the past must be in 
part surveyed. It has been shown that speech has 
influenced for ill the organ of sound, for the true 
organ of pleasureable human sounds has hitherto 
been used in speech as a kind of under grunting to 
make our words the louder—it has been used without 
its tonicity. Next it has been used in this secondary 
mode, in placid motion, below the note of sole 
approximation, in order that the nerve foree should 
for the most part be employed where most required 
—in the mouth. Thus we have not only fused an 
association, but we have also induced a position of 
the vocal cords, which from habit has a tendency to 
be maintained. All habits, as we know, are 
acquired ; everything we do has a tendency to recur ; 
an act is easier the second time than it is the first, 
easior again the third than the second, and so on, 
until we have only to will to do the thing in that 
mode ; we should have to think to do it otherwise ; 
ultimately we eliminate consciousness, we do the 
thing without thinking, in the way accustomed ; we 
have virtually acquired what is called a habit. In 
this case a habit which has to be undone. 

Now I want to say a little more about the tonicity 
of voice—the normal balance given us by God. 
This is in point of fact the equilibrium of the 
voice as such irrespective of other associations or 
other usages, and is caused, as before said, by the 
false cords imprisoning the air in the ventricles of 
Morgagni. This can be proved: if we hold breath 
at the lips the pressure below puffs out the cheeks, 
if at the fauces the throat is temporarily puffed out, 
if at the ventricles the open space just above the 
shield-like sides of the thyroid can be felt to be 
slightly puffed out, and continues bo as long as the 
automatic pressure takes place from below. Thus 
much physically, now auricularly. If a singer on 
sustaining a note, even if it be the first voluntarily 
sustained in his life, does not find that the slightest 
action of his will accelerating the normal pressure— 
what we may call the dynamical force of voice—cause 
him to hear a direct response by the sound emitted 
becoming greater in power while the other things of 
voice, clearness, smoothness, and volume, remain of 
an equal charactor, then he has not tonicity of voice, 
he cannot give an outward manifestation of bis will 
in exact conformity to its strength. 

There is an opinion that those who have good 
singing voices as they are called, have not good 
speaking voices; this is purely an assumption: the 
influence of speech is to destroy the equilibrium, 
and if a person, as most Italians have, has a 
musical voice the tonicity is not, or only partially, 
destroyed; such a one may be a singer and yet know 
nothing of voice training. This is why so many of 
the Ttalian teachers are worthless, But if a man has 
not a musical speaking voice. but has a musical 
singing voice, then there are signs from that, that 
he has reinstated the tonicity by study, so probably 
he knows something about it. This Equilibrium can 
jonly be gained by the Shock of the Glottis. This 
is the place to settle the difference between what 
Sig. Garcia calls “sombre” and “clear” quality. 
The sombre quality is the result of an escape of air, 
and is the losing a control in proportion; besides, 
as before remarked, every particle of air that does 


remedy, and there is no end to the deception that | not go to make sound goes to spoil it. That it is 
can be practised on the confiding but ignorant |so produced can be seen by any student checking 


people; besides it tells either way, for failure in 


the consumption of air in the two qualities by 


tuition is condoned in the public mind by this} means of the secondhand of a watch; it will thus 
induced belief; people forgive even chronic failure|be seen how much longer a clear note can be 
throughout a teacher's career; the term ‘break’ | sustained than a note emitted in a “ sombre” tone; 
thus gives a suggestive impetus to fraud. On the | but all errors can be introduced by an artist asa 
other hand the statement that evory individual must | means for procuring effect, so this, like others, can 
have of necessity a beautiful yoice, unless there be | be used; it is, however, false in study; so when I 
disoase, is met by an incredulous and distrustful spear of voice I speak of it in its clear quality. 
08 


state; yet so it is. All a teacher has to do is to 





e curious in this matter could get the thing 


precisely proved by making what may be called a 
Spirodynometer. The following synopsis of our 
motory power will settle that part of the business :— 








Immoveable, Residual Air 120 Cubic Immoveable. 
( Suppl : 
plemen 
. Air we 180 Cubic Voluntary ) 
Involuntary Inches 
a Ordinary Inspi- 
a ration 26 Cuble { 
Ordinary Expi-| /nehes 
r| ration (nvoluntary 
Voluntary Complemen 
Air sd 100 Cubic 
\ Inchea / 


Next observe, volitional force from the chest will 
raise pitch: proof, a blow on the chest while a note 
is sustained will compel a temporary elevation; any 
one can test that. It is important that the 
true functions of the cheat, and of the air within the 
chest, should be thoroughly understood in their 
relations to the human vocal sound, because the 
vulgar idea on this point and the term ‘ chest 
voice” have both aided in propagating that curse in 
tuition, ‘ foreing up the voice.” I use the word in 
all deliberation, and mean it in all its strength, A 
gentleman who styled himself ‘a professor of singing 
and elocution,” was induced to come all the way 
from London, in order that he might teach us 
rustics all he knew, a thing soon done, and the 
clergyman who presided, a Doctor of Divinity, too, 
displayed his acquaintance with hydrodynamics 
thus :—"* The lung power of most speakers was 
not always called into play, and they were, there- 
fore, not able to speak with that foroe and effect 
which they might, and would, if they made use of 
their lungs in a proper manner.’’ Which is true 
enough in one sense ; only considering that all con- 
traction demands resistance to transfer power, 
give motion, or change heat into motion, it 
would have been as well to have pointed out the 
opposing force. Now it is just because people call 
their lung power into too much use that so many 
voices are ruined, and so many have their health 
destroyed: they do the work instead of nature, 
but they do it fora false end. Again: “ If a person 
exhausted nearly all the air in his chest at the 
beginning of a sentence, and had none left when 
he reached the close, whatever the note on which he 
spoke, whether it were a high note or a low note, the 
end must be necessarily weak and indistinct.” 
That means, if it means anything, a person's 
quantity of tone decreases as a necessity of his 
conformity, in exact proportion to the quantity of 
air within him ; in other words, a man cannot make 
a crescendo on one note. I have stated this 
because clergymen too often think their position 
entitles them to speak on all subjects; it is not so; 
while we may expect truth from others, we may 
demand it from them, 

It is just the object of these papers to show that a 
man can make a crescendo, and this up to the utter- 
most particle of air that he can squeeze out of his 
lungs, but. to do so an equilibrium must be 
established, so that his powers are adjusted to act, 
if he will it so, in an inverse ratio to the automatic 
contraction, That moaning fall so often heard in 
unfixed voices is owing to the equiliorium not being 
present; thus the pitch is regulated by the supply of 
air, and so song sounds but too much like a dog’s 
senseless baying at the moon, 

Again, the principle of complete inflation when in 
the hands of ignorance is misunderstood and is applied 
in a false manner, To point this by a metaphor : 
If I set the people to carry water in a sieve, thoy 
would tax me with madness, and if any one could be 
found foolish enough or credulous enough to try the 
experiment, I fancy he would not excuse his failure 
by such remarks as this; ‘‘ If I could get the water 
once to fill the sieve it could not escape, it is 
because I don’t fill it that it escapes,”’ This is in 
effect the position of many people, for respiration is 
an involuntarily thoracic action’ which makes no 
‘noise, the air has to be impeded, cut into slices or 
vibrations, and that is sound, and the extent of this 
obstruction is the thing which regulates the manner 
and the extent of sound as to silende. A 
person even obtruding upon tir 





could produce the maximum tone if the obstitiction 
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be properly adjusted, while another person by an 
inspiration at its fullest might produce little or no 
tone on account of insufficiency of obstruction ; the 
air, in short, would escape by the natural contracti- 
bility of the thorax as the water escapes through 
the sieve. The breathing has nothing to do with 
the matter save as a means of attaining a result, 
the object of deep inspiration is that the pressure 
should be an involuntary not a voluntary one. 

In trying to obtain the notes from middle G to the 
© or D above ingenious man allows the larynx to 
retain its position of ordinary speech and forces up, 
or rather rips up the pitch to a higher note by means 
of personal pressure, that is, he forces out from 
conditions naturally adjusted for F or G a higher 
note by fighting against nature. Then he finds the 
notes difficult and unsatisfactory, so engages a 
master. The superlatively ingenious professor, who 
is probably only an organist or a pianist, adopts the 
same course of action and accounts for the difficulty 
by introducing the word “ break” to describe any 
inequality or change of state between, as it may be, 
Fand G. The instructions given is to force up the 
voice in a similar tone to any good note that may 
appear below, until the next good note is reached 
—say Bor O. I unhesitatingly affirm that there 
are more voices broken, really broken, by this 
course of training than anything else that may 
be done to them. Madame Seiler has mentioned 
this; so there are signs in her book that her 
method does not injure, and that is more than 
can be said for most. Now I will show your 
readers how they should proceed in this matter, for 
it is essential that this central part of voice 
should be well fixed and purely emitted. Signor 
Garcia writes ‘ with the Ah clear, a vigorous spring 
must be made with the voice to the rebellious note ;" 
and again, ‘‘ the undecided tones " must be arrived 
at ‘by well articulated springs of the voice.” It is 
clear to me that his method is true in this point too, 
but it is very loosely expressed, and is likely to 
deceive. By a spring is not meant a force from the 
chest, but a spring from the larynx. The better 
course of study is this: accept a note least likely to 
be influenced by the unconscious mental activity, 
the result or remnant of previous notes leaving an 
impression, and attack it purely with the shock, say 
C or B, and work down by semitones, one semitone 
for each breath, then two semitones in one breath, 
work thus to the G below inclusive. If the finger 
be placed on the point of the larynx and the 
deepest possible breath held under it, it will be 
felt that the larynx is raised upwards, on letting 
out the air without vocal tone the larynx per se 
sinks to its normal position; but with the vocal 
tone emitted with the valvular action the larynx 
will not sink for these medium notes, but will be at 
its highest for any given note on the middle vowel; 
and by middle vowel is meant that sound to create 
which the wind and reed do equal duty, that is, they 
synchronise. The lateral tension of the chords is 
altogether an unconscious action of the muscular and 
nervous system responding to the will, and is not felt. 
It is, then, of the uttermost importance that the stu- 
dent should study to obtain the proper altitude of the 
larynx for a note of a given elevation, otherwise he, 
not nature, makes the pitch, and it is just as likely 
as not that the note is out of tune. The larynx hag 
acquired from habit a tendency to oscillate to its 
mean average elevation which is wrong, and the 
sum and substance of our efforts in this part of 
the voice is to induce the larynx to assume relative 
elevations for different altitudes of pitch, My 
especial remarks on the “break” I must defer, 
but thus much may be stated; two of the three 
terms used by the professors, ‘‘head” and “ mixed,” 
are the inevitable result of a perception of the point 
of impact without a cognition of it; they do not 
know how or from whence the sound is propelled, 
but they hear where it strikes.—I am, Sir, truly 
yours, 


Edgbaston, April 3rd, 1872. 
eee 


Miss Emily Soldene and the Philharmonic com- 


pany give a series of morning performances at the 
Gaiety during May. 


OmaRLes Lunn. 





PROFESSOR ELLA’S LECTURES. 


The third lecture given by Professor Ella at the 
London Institution was carried successfully through 
on the 28th ult., Mr. Ella having recovered suf- 
ficiently from his three weeks’ illness to deliver his 
remarks, with the aid of Mr. Belcher, an accom- 
plished amateur basso, who read the introduction. 
The program conferred a treat of novel and 
interesting music, which might advantageously 
be heard at the West End. The band and semi- 
chorus were fully adequate for chamber-effect, and 
the two ladies, Mrs. Sicklemore and Mrs. Mackay, 
who sang the illustrations from ‘ Joseph” and 
“* Moise” (the works used in exemplification) did 
their parts well and were deservedly applauded. 
We are enabled to epitomise the lecture. 

Biblical history (remarked the lecturer) from the 
earliest period of Christianity, has been dramatised 
for religious festivals, cantatas, and  oratorios. 
Among other shows to amuse the people in the 
streets of Coventry, during the passage of Queen 
Elizabeth on her way to Kenilworth, was the event 
of our Saviour’s birth dramatised and exhibited. I 
well remember seeing the véry same drama in a 
show, at the féte of St. Cloud, in 1829, during the 
passage of Charles the Tenth through the park, in 
solemn silence—a significant anticipation of his 
subsequent dethronement. The only sacred dramas 
I have witnessed at a theatrical representation on 
the Continent are the two operas which furnish the 
illustrations of this evening’s lecture. The modern 
profane dramas, so-called, were introduced in the 
thirteenth century. The most successful were pro- 
duced at Naples by a Frenchman, Adam de la Hale, 
born at Arras, 1240. In the Imperial Library of 
Paris is a most remarkable MS. collection of songs 
in three parts and motets by this composer. This 
precious MS., says Fétis, dated the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, affords’ us the most ancient 
compositions in two and three parts of the thirteenth 
century. The most ancient comic opera that exists 
—" Le jeu de Robin et de Marion”—was produced at 
Naples by Adam de la Hale; and in a lecture given 
here by me, thirteen years ago, on Pastoral Music, 
I produced a simple pastoral song from this opera, 
with modern notation, as published in Paris. 
Adam de la Hale united the triple qualifications of 
the creators of the Greek theatre—poet, actor, and 
musician ; and in the service of the Comte 
d’Artois he went to Naples, in which city he 
ultimately died. In Berlin, 1846, I was shown 
by Dr. Dehn, the late erudite musician and 
custodian of the public library and musical literature 
—some forty or fifty thousand volumes—a copy of 
the first published opera, entitled ‘‘ L’amfiparnasi,” 
by Orazio Vechi, Venice, 1587, in five parts, with 
pictorial illustrations of all the scenes. In my own 
library, I have a copy of Gay’s“* Beggar's Opera,” 
published 1728, with the overture by Dr. Pepusch in 
score, and the music prefixed to each song, but with- 
out pictorial illustration. Notwithstanding the wit 
and satire of the poetry, and the pleasing melodies 
of this opera, it is past my comprehension how music 
wedded to such immoral verse should be listened to 
for more than a century by an English audience. 

The precise distinction between sacred and profane 
music, terms frequently used by persons without 
due consideration of their meaning, I leave others 
to explain. Strictly speaking, no music is sugges- 
tive of a profane idea; and, as a great composer 
once remarked, all good slow music, unwedded to 
poetry, is purely sacred. Since music defines 
nothing, I do not understand why good quick music 
per se should not, also, be sacred! However, in 
every profane interpretation of the musical drama, 
it is not the musician, but the poet, who is to blame. 
The music of Palestrina, in Rome, which I have 
frequently heard, is sung by the Pope’s choir of 
twenty-four unaccompanied voices, as instruments 
are not allowed to profane the service in the 
Capella Sistina. In our own country, in the days of 
Cromwell, the Puritans did not approve of antiphonal 
singing, boys tossing psalms from one side to another 
in our cathedrals. Such profanity they speedily 
put a stop to; and the results of their intolerance 
in religious ceremonies every musician in this 





ey 
country Ifas reason to deplore. The setting of the 
“ Stabat Mater” by Rossini, by some persons jg 
considerod profanely dramatic. I well recollect 
taking part in a splendid performance of this 
inspired composition, under Costa’s direction, at a 
morning concert in Her Majesty’s Theatre, when 
more than one movement was soundly hissed by 
some irate dissentient in the pit. 

Notwithstanding the enormous amount paid for 
the copyright of his last religious composition, the 
“ Messe Solennelle,” and efforts made in France, 
Germany, Italy, and England, to persuade people to 
accept it as the profound emanation of Rossini’s 
meditative genius, the ‘‘ Messe Solennelle” ig 
partially forgotten, and the “‘ Stabat Mater” more 
popular than ever. Of the two operas founded on 
sacred history which I shall let you hear this even. 
ing, that by Méhul is much less secular in any 
of its animated movements than some oratorios, 
Indeed, it is a pastoral narrative of no very exciting 
interest, commencing with Joseph installed in his 
palace as Viceroy of Egypt. The new music of 
‘¢ Mosé in Egitto,” composed for the French repre. 
sentation of this opera by Rossini, is carefully 
written. The Introduction alone includes one or 
more melodies of a religious character, and the final 
cantique is a simple outpouring of pious thanks. 
giving. In many operas of a secular character 
composed for the German, French, and Italian 
stage, sacred music accompanies the action of the 
scenes. In “* Zauberfléte” we have the Chorus of 
the High Priests ; in ‘‘ Idomeneo,” a sacred march; 
in the gravedigger’s scene of ‘ Fidelio,” a final 
cadence from the Mass for the Dead; in“ Lohen- 
grin,” a religious march and church music at the 
wedding; in the ‘* Huguenots,” the Luther's Hymn; 
in the “ Prophete,” a solemn religious service; in 
“Guillaume Tell,’ a beautiful prayer; in “La 
Favorita,” a sacred chant; and at the termination 
of that very profane drama, ‘‘ Robert le Diable,” a 
divine strain of religious harmony, with priest and 
people antiphonal. Considering the period of the 
production of ‘*Joseph,” and the ignorance of the 
lyrical works of Mozart at that time, both in Paris 
and London, due allowance must be made for the 
absence of those effects of instrumentation which 
lend additional charms to operas of modern masters, 
This will be strikingly evident in contrasting the 
unaffected truthful simplicity of ‘ Joseph” with the 
richer colouring and fascinating effects of ‘ Moise” 
—the latter composed twenty years later than the 
former, during which interval the dramatic genius 
and science of Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber 
became the idol worship of musical Europe, 
The réle of Joseph is written for an alto or contralto 
voice, and that of Benjamin for a soprano. Itis 
probably owing to the absence of a heroine, prima 
donna, that this opera, in vocal combinations and 
contrast, has little attraction for the public in 
general and for the irreligious in particular. The 
introduction of the overture to ‘* Joseph” contains a 
short canon in octave, a species of contrapuntal con- 
trivance familiar to all musical students. The 
introductory canon is followed by a healthy, 
vigorous movement, based on the theme of the 
cantique heard by Joseph on his approaching the 
tent of his father, at the opening of the second act. 
There is no remplissage in the score, for mere sound 
without sense; nor are there trombones, cymbals, 
big drums, third and fourth horns, to divert atten- 
tion from the legitimate effects of pure writing. 
The whole of the music throughout the opera is 
poetically expressed, and each number was & 

The Duet No. 9 (soprano and basso), one of the 
most effective morceaux of the opera, contains 
phrases of great beauty. The alternate expressions 
of paternal and filial affection are im 
truthful, and scored with melodic 
worthy of any master. 

In the year 1824 Rossini paid his first 
visit to England. When last I saw him 
he made some allusion to the organisation 
choirs under the direction of Costa. 


and only 
in Paris, 
of large 
suggested 


I 
that he should revisit London, to judge for himself 
the immense improvement of our opera 


Rossini muttered something about being too old 
travel. “Perhaps,” said I,“ you will avail you 
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self of the projected tunnel from Calais to Dover, 
when you will be able to enter the railway-carriage 
at your own door in Passy, and be landed in a few 
hours at Charing Cross?” ‘Heaven forbid !” 
exclaimed the maestro. “No, no; I once travelled 
to Florence by railway, and it gave me a nervous 
attack.” One incident, affecting the improvement 
of our London orchestras and my personal welfare, 
I must here mention. Rossini came to London 
direct from Vienna, where he produced his serious 
opera -of ‘ Zelmira,” scored with care, to satisfy 
the exigencies of the Viennese public. I well 
remember his hearty reception at the first rehearsal 
of “ Zelmira” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. The bani 
numbered forty-nine, but was augmented by the 
addition of two trombones, two horns, a fifth and 
sixth viola. The latter instrument, in olden time, 
was usually the refuge of veteran fiddlers; and in 
some scores, even of Handel, the part of the viola is 
almost a sinecure. Seeing only four very aged 
gentlemen, viola players, in the orchestra, Rossini 
requested Spagnoletti, the Costa of that day, to 
select two young men to aid these veterans, It fell 
to my lot, happily, to play the viola that season, 
seated close to the maestro at the pianoforte. This 
very circumstance secured mo engagements at 
numerous private concerts with Rossini. Some 
years afterwards (1842), Rossini, not remembering 
my name, addressed me at Bologna, ‘‘Mon cher 
Blonde Viole.” When first I joined the Opera 
Band, in 1822, it mustered forty-eight: on retiring 
from it at the Royal Italian Opera, in 1848, it con- 
sisted of eighty-six, including twelve violas. 

I need scarcely inform you that the Exodus of the 
Hebrews, as treated by Handel, in his sublime 
choral epic, ‘‘ Israel in Egypt,” a descriptive and 
dramatic narrative of colossal effect, is quite 
distinct from the lyrical treatment of the subject, 
for theatrical representation, by Rossini—an opera 
of a mixed character, not altogether of equal merit. 
There are two movements, however, omitted in my 
selections, belonging to the original Italian opera, 
that alone would immortalise ahy composer, viz., 
the solemn chorus of Moses and the Children “ in a 
thick darkness,” and that inimitable melodic in- 
spiration, so known and admired, the quartet ‘‘ Mi 
manca la Voce.” Whether viewed as g sacred or 
secular production, like his ‘‘Stabat Mater,” 
“ Moise,” as the emanation of genius, will never fail 
to be appreciated. 

Concerning Handel’s “ Dettingen Te Deum” it is 
said, of the thousands who have heard this sublime 
production, how few are acquainted with the event 
that suggested the occasion of its being composed. 
The same may be said of Rossini’s Prayer, ‘ Dal 
tuo stellato,” and I very much question if the par- 
ticulars of its invention are at all familiar to the 
thousands who annually listen to this very popular 
melody. During the first few nights’ representation 
of ‘‘ Mosé in Egitto,” in the San Carlo Theatre of 
Naples, the Passage of the Red Sea with the destrue- 
tion of Pharaoh and his Host, was so clumsily 
managed as to excite ridicule and merriment. One 
morning, whilst Rossini and a coterie of friends 
were joking and discussing the fiasco of the machinist, 
in compromising the third act of his opera, an indivi- 
dual, Tottola, the author of the libretto approached, 
wearing a broad-brimmed hat. “‘ What the deuce 
do you want, Tottola,” said Rossini; “ you look like 
4conspirator.” “Ah! I have long sought for it, 
and Thave found it. I will answer for the success, 
if you will come to my aid.” ‘* What, music! more 
music, 1am sure!" “Oh! Maestro, it is nothing, 
almost nothing; and, if you consent, the third act 
of ‘Mosé’ will produce a furore.” “How 80?” 
“I have added a Prayer for those unfortunate 
Hebrews before their Passage of the Red Sea on dry 
land. To-morrow the opera will be repeated; it 
only now rests with you to make the people remain 
Until the end.” “Leave me your verses, my brave 
Tottola, and come back in an hour’s time.” Whilst 
his friends were boisterously in discussion, Rossini 
slipped into a small boudoir, and returned after 
fome minutes, saying, “The thing is done, and 
Tottola will be satisfied.” Rossini thus improvised 
this prayer, “ which,” says his biographer, Escudier, 

is enough to immortalise his nome.” 



























The announcement of this Prayer to be sung 
induced the Neapolitans to remain to the end of the 
third act, and the effect it produced was marvellous, 
and secured the success ever afterwards of ‘' Mosé in 
Egitto.” Balzac, in his réve about this momentary 
inspiration, says, ‘‘ Ici la science a disparu, l’inspi- 
ration seule a dicté ce chef d’couvre. Il est sorti de 
lame, comme un cri d@’amour.” Two words more 
of historic interest concerning this Prayer, and I 
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BREWER & CO. 


The young lady with the curl’y head of hair..R. E. Bays 
The Bell Trio & When the Elves, Fantasia,.G. A. Osborne 


Rebecca les as Duets ..........++....0. Pridham 
have done. The novelty of a chromatic progression ro — M nw deg t PP... so 0eWe Smallwood 
from the leading note (F sharp) to F natural, the | The Highland Lassie Quadrille as Duets... |. W. Keller 


dominant to the relative major (B flat), the most 
sensational effect of the entire composition, gave 
rise to the following dialogue. Pedant, addressing 
Cherubini, ‘What do you say to this flagrant 
transgression of that libertine Rossini?” 
doIsay? I only wish I had made it!” 
All the music added for the French version per- 
formed this evening, has been adapted to English 
words by Gardiner, the author of the ‘‘ Music of 


Fra poco ame. Pianoforte Duet ............J. T. Stone 
There is not a breeze, Vocal Duet .,....J. A. Barnett 
CRAMER, WOOD & CO.; and 


LAMBORN COCK & CO. 
King Réné’s Daughter... ........00seeeeee0e8.W. Kuho 
na Blue Bells of Scotland .....ssseeseeeeee+.0G. B. Griffin 
What | Blanche. es vss sed» Meredith Ball 
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Dal tuo Stellato........ 
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Nature,” and formerly published by Novello and Co. Yo Merry Oui 'tmes Lancers. Iiustrated . 7 Geanes 

The original language (French) is preferable with | Jeannie Waltz ............00s.00000000+eCharles D'Ace 

the musical text of the composer intact. Gardiner | Jeunesse Deroe Quadiriitea 77000777. Day williams 

has somewhat improved the closing cadences, by | Juif Errant, Le (Cramer’s New Ed.) ......F. Burgmuller 
ata ; Le Desir ditto 00 ccesee vodhe 

substituting real parts of contrapuntal devices, for | L’Argentine, ditto aE Ketterer 


the weak melodic phrases of Rossini of the thanks- 
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‘ What friends we used to be. Song ........A. M. Pares 

giving ‘‘Cantique” which ends the Opera. Beautiful Flowers. Duet «......'-. J 

Far out at sea, Song ........ oe 

Mary. Song ..secocssecees cesses ss K, Arscott 

A Lover's Confession. Song ........Bonamjee Dadabhoy 
ENOCH & SONS. 


Gavotte. P.F....+.0+++0+++.1, A. Bourgault Ducondray 
Minuett. PF. ...0+++0++.+L, A. Bourgault Ducondray 
Esperanza, P.F,... Vseseeeeeess OG. A. Hayward 
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Pants, April 2nd. coceesO, BL Hayward 
On Holy Thursday we celebrated the occasion Tavern, BR wee ere ee 
with a religious concert at the Italiens. Among the ._— a Mpsety Atndade -< 
pieces were the ‘Salve Regina’ of Meyerbeer ; that | No, no, my love is no rose, Song...» +» +++Ch. Liiders 
air from Mendelssohn’ oratorio of “ Elijah” known | Besuties  — pagenenye aed hea ge 0, repre 
in England as ‘Oh, rest in the Lord;’” the “La 
Carita” of Rossini; the ‘* Messe Solennelle” of 
Rossini; the ‘‘ Ave Maria” of Bach; and the 
“ Pritre de Moise”’ of Rossini. The chief singers 
were Mdme. Alboni, Mdme. Trebelli, Mdme. Penco, 
and Signor Gardoni. Mdme. Alboni and Mdme. Lon 
Penco sang magnificently. Enthusiasm was pro- 
duced by the mingled sweetness, softness, and fire 
with which the last-named lady sang the “ Cruci- 
fixus” in the ‘“ Messe Solennelle;” and almost 
equally brilliant was the triumph won by Madame 
Alboni in the “ Agnus Dei.” The audience was de | W 
rigueur—in mourning, as becoming Lent, but mourn- | P: Suse Gelep, PB. cvecvdsscccscccssseces cade 
ing tempered by satin, velvet, ostrich feathers, Brus- | 8 — ch desanbeed eh daeehbipaeessia tee 
sels lace and diamonds. Next day—that is on Ven- . Pianoforte Duet .... +++ +++ 
dredi Saint, the church of St. Eustache was crowded | Fes Orgunistes Contemperains, Now 18, 14,18, &ie vere 
for a performance of Rossini’s “‘ Stabat Mater.” WILLIAM MORLEY. 
The holy fane of St. Eustache had been transformed psp my 2» 3. sete eeeeeteeeeeeee eee sede Limpus 
into a grand concert hall, with admission at half-a- The bridge that spans the brook win we tahoe 
franc a head—which was moderately cheap in com- NOVELLO, EWER & OO. 
parison with the scale of prices at the Théftre {St John). ---vvszces-8, Bach 
Italien on the night before. Men, women, and spent. Anthem for Advenn Dek ‘Arnold 
children pushed towards the narrow gates of the es yt Nepo pe sy 4 
nave as frantically as if they were trying to escape J. Goss. 
from a fire. And they were certainly repaid. The 
orchestra had been drawn from the Opéra and the 
Opéra Comique ; the chorus had come from the Con- 
servatoire, which prides itself on displaying the 
finest execution in the world; and the soprano part 
was sung by Mdme. Demeric-Lablache. The prelude 
on the organ was played magnificently ; and it would 
be difficult to describe the effect of the “ Quis est 
homo,” sung by Mdme, Lablache and another lady 
who took the alto part, as the wail of melody stole 
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Sailors’ Song .........csc ssc, ce ee 


: HUTCHINGS & ROMER. 
Tell me, Mary, how to woo thee. BONG... crccvccecccces 
Where do fairies hide their head. BONG oe cececesscecces 
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Song....+.....A. B, Allen 
VO, BONE cecscccsevercececececececeds PONDS 
To Aimée, Four-part Song ......+++++++.3. L. Hatton 
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ISSUED DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH. 
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softly through the great church. The bearing of the 





people was profoundly reverential. 

A new piece has been brought out at the Chateau 
d@Eau entitled ‘‘ Les Bonnes Filles,” of which M. 
Paul Manuel is the author. Henri Duhamel the son 
of honest commercial parents, employed at a 
handsome salary by an opulent ironmaster, falls 
into the snares of Mdue. Juliette, a designing young 





imitation of the has for many years been in 
of the British College of Health, a 
subscription in honour of James Morison the 


trade 
Universal M 


British Cottzcs or Heatrn, Eveton Ro. Lonpon. 
Messrs. Morison jew A inferm J tye! that they have 
: Lion nich ka for ~ ‘ 
Wi 


on Morison’s medicines are the words ‘ = 
= Morison's 


Hotroway'’s Owrxant Pitts. —Whether 
lady, who has a female friend even more designing | is to ey rx nese ina pokey hase 
than herself. The unpleasantness that results from | melt. He by these remedies alwayy command 


this ill-starred connection leads to a misappropriation 
by Henri of 20,000f., the property of his employer, 
and consequent preparations for suicide. The 
timely arrival of the young man's parents averts the 
tragic catastrophe, and the penitent youth promises 
to mend his ways. 
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RAMER’S 


BELL PIANOFORTE. 


(PATENT.) 








HIS new Musical Instrument produces a charming tone, somewhat resembling that of the Harp, the 
T treble being more pure and brilliant. It is played as the Pianoforte, requiring only a lighter touch 
The tone proceeds from a series of Steel Vibrators attached to a Metal Plate. 

It is light and portable, never requires tuning, rarely gets out of order, and is admirably adapted 


for sending abroad. 


LIST OF PRICES. 2 d 
4 Octaves, ih solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 9 inches ; length, 81 inches :.......ssssssseseseees 8 8 0 
5 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches; length, 89 inches .........seeseeserees 1010 O 
6 Octaves, in solid Mahogany, Ash, or Walnut, height, 10 inches ; length, 44 inches ..........sesseeeeees 13 18 0 











CRAMERS, 201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


— 


CRAMER’S 
INDIAN 


GRAND PIANOFORTEH, 


PRICE NINETY GUINEAS, 


AS been made as a substitute for the old square, formerly much used throughout the East. The size 

is nearly the same as the square, being only six feet long and four feet eight inches wide across 

the keys. ‘The case is of solid Mahogany, with brass bound circular ends. The scale is the full seven 

octaves. The tone is large, the articulation rapid and easily susceptible of expressive performance. It has 

the trichord stringing on the new introduced metal frame, which possesses greater power of resistance 
than the usual metal plate. 

The following extract from a letter; dated Oct. 27, 1870, from T. 8. Hammon, Esq., Magistrate Ahmednuggur Districts 


Bombay, shows the excellence of these instruments :— 


“I see many pianos out here with electro-plated strings * * * * * they are German make, and invariably lose their touch and power in one or two 
hot seasons. You will think highly of your piano when I tell you that it reached here in perfect tune, after being knocked about in a cart wi hout springs 
for fifty miles, on a fearful road.” ' 


ORAMER’S FIANOFORTH GALELRY. 


(THE LARGEST IN EUROPE), 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CRAMER & CO.’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


LDL 


28 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. Height, 3 ft. 5 in. 
£2 12s. 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





34 GUINEAS, 
PIANETTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case. 
£3 3s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


40 GUINEAS. 
PIANETTE, 
In olid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


42 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood Case. Height, 8 ft, 11 in. 
£3 18s, 9d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


46 GUINEAS. 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Walnut. 
' £4 4s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS, 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. Trichord Treble. 
£4 14s, 6d. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 





50 GUINEAS. F 
COTTAGE PIANOFORTE, 
In solid Mahogany, for extreme climates. 
£5 5s. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


55 GUINEAS. 
j SEMI-OBLIQUE PIANOFORTE, 
In Rosewood or Walnut. 
£5 bs. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 


50 GUINEAS. 
THE “BOUDOIR OBLIQUE” 
NEW PIANOFORTE. 
Trichord. Patent err Ate Height, 34 ft.; 
th, 44 ft 
£4 14s, 6d. per cudine on the Three Years System. 


*,* This instrument is more convenient in size, 
more effective in tone, more agreeable in touch, and 
more elegant in appearance than any Pianoforte 

0 made 





7e : 
$8 90 GUINEAS. 
SHORT GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
en In Rosewood. Length, 6 ft. 
as £9 98. per Quarter on the Three Years System. 
* The same full quality and body of tone is 
106 obtained i in this instrument as in ordinary Grands. 
The diminution of size will obviate the objection 
Which go often acts as a drawback to the introdue- 
a tion of a * Grand Pianoforte ” in drawing rooms. 
1c ‘uveimepnanicnnt 
110 GUINEAS. 
two BOUDOIR GRAND PIANOFORTE, 
a In Rosewood. Length, 7} ft. 


£10 10g.p Quarter on the Three Years System. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 


PIANOFORTE GALLERY, 
(LARGEST IN EUROPE,) 


CRAMER & CO.’S 
AMERICAN ORGANS. 





Tue equality of tone and perfect articula- 
tion which have been obtained in the manu- 
facture of these instruments are rapidly 
extending their popularity. In the smaller 
instruments the agreeableness and mellow- 
ness of their quality will probably enable 
them to supersede the position the Harmo- 
nium has hitherto held, especially in the 
drawing-room. 








No. 1. 
£12. 


In Black Walnut or Polished Oak; 
Action; 5 Octaves. 


with Knee 


On the Three Years System: 
£2108. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 2. 
£15. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 2 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 3s. PER QUARTER FOR 6 QUARTERS. 





No. 3. 
£22. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 4 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£2 5s, PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 





No. 4. 
£28. 
In similar case; Knee Swell; 6 Stops. 
On the Three Years System: 
£3 PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* The additional size and power of this No. 
will recommend it to all admirers of these Instru- 
ments. 





No, 5. 
£3 4. 
In Rosewood or Walnut Case; Knee Swell; 8 Stops, 
including Diapason, Dulciana, Principal, 

On the Three Years System: 

£310s. PER QUARTER FOR 12 QUARTERS. 
*.* Tho increased power and brilliancy obtained 
in this instrument fit it admirably for the uses of 
Schools and Chapel purposes, 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





207 & 209, BEGENT STREET, W.! 





CRAMER &CO.’S 
HARMONIUMS. ° 


MANUFACTURED BY GRAMER & CO. 


FRENCH MODEL. 
No. 1. 
IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £5 5s. 
MAHOGANY, £6 6s, 
Four Octav es. 
CRAMER'S ot HARMONIUM, 
No. 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £6 6Gs.; 
MAHOGANY, £7 7s. 
Five Octaves. 
CRAMER'S eng HARMONIUM., 


IN OAK OR AMERICAN WALNUT, £8 8s. 
MAHOGANY, &9 Qs. 
One Stop. 
Expression, with pad Pedal and Wind 
Regulator. 
No. 4, 
OAK, £12 12s.; ROSEWOOD, £13 13s. 
WALNUT, £14 14s, 
Five Stops. 
Expression. 
Tremolo. 


Forté. 
Petite Expression. 
And be Regulator. 


OAK, £15 165s. ; ROBWoOD, £16 16s.; 
WALNUT, £17 17s 
Right Stops. 





Forté, 


Forté. Petite Expression. 
Tremolo. Expression. 
Voix C@este. be aug. 
Flute. 
And “— Regulator 
OAK, £24; Ross Woon, £25 10s, 
‘WALNUT, £277, 
Twelve Stops. 
Tremolo. Flute. Expression, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Cor Anglais. 
Forté. sion, Bourdon, 
Clarinette. Grand Jeux. Forté. 


e. 


0. 7. 
OAK, £38; ROSEWOOD. £40; WALNUT, £42, 
Sixteen Btops. 


Tremolo. Flute, Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté, sion, Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre. Expression. Sourdine. 
Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 8. 
OAK, £45; ROSEWOOD, £47 10s, 
WALNUT, £50. 
Seventeen Stops. 
Tremolo, Clarinette. Cor Anglais. 
Musette. Flute. Bourdon, 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Clarion. 
Forté. sion. Basson, 
Hautbois. Grand Jeux. Forté. 
Fifre, Expression. Sourdine, 


With Knee Action. 


No. 9. 
OAK, £50; ig ROSEWOOD, £52 10s. 
Nineteen — (Chareh Model.) 


Tremolo, Flu Clarion. 
Voix Celeste. Petite Expres- Basson. 
Musette. sion. Forté, 
Forté. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bour- 
Hautbois. Expression, . 
Fifre. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Clarinette. Bourdon. Sourdine. 
With Knee Action, 
No. 10. 
OAK, £70; ROSEWOOD, £73; WALNUT, £76, 
Twenty- -four Stops. (Two Keyboards.) 
Forté. Fifre. Clairon. 
Voix Celeste. Clarinette. Basson, 
Deuxieme Haut- Flute, Forté, 
bois. Petite Expres- Sourdino. 
Accouplement, sion. Acconplement. 
Tremolo. Grand Jeux. Deuxieme Bas- 
Musette. ———— son. 
Forté. Cor Anglais. Voix Humaine, 
Hautbois. Sonsiant Forté. 





CRAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
HARMONIUM ROOMS, 





| (490 & 201, BEGENT STRERT, ¥: 


199 & 201, REGENT STREET, Wj 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO.’S 





——=3 


NEW VOCAL LIST. 


VIRGINIA GABRIEL, 


The Choice, in E flat and G ...cscddccccccccvcecvcse Saneud 
Thoughts! (Soprano) ....sesssessccsccseceees seeceves ee 
Spirit Love ..... Ths dwdbeeedesucesecadtrdenckan ia Paabes 
TWIGS: co ccrecveces Cove re ep ecerssveccecevetoceseseetens 
Three Lilies ........ éprvveetoboekevetscwens ovitebenkaee 
Friends ...... eeseveeeee ee Dedicated to Mdme. Bodda-Pyne 


LOUISA GRAY. 
Forgotten. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves). In E flat and G.... 
Under the cliffs, Ballad. (Tenor) .s.sccsscccteeteteiovers 
Oft I wander. (Mezzo-Soprano or Contralto) ..isver.veceee 
My old love, ‘ Remembrance”’...scescsbedeseetbedebebeteds 
MISS PHILP. 
The night closes o’er her. (Sung by Mdme. Rudersdorff) :.+. 
Happy! (Sung by Malle. Liebhart) .s.csscsistveetervoeee 
Two of Miss Philp’s most charming songs. 
ALFRED PLUMPTON. 
The Trooper. (Sung by Mr. Maylrick) ..i.sessveeeretorede 
The Wanderers, (Sung by Mdlle. Drasdil) ..s...s.0ese0ees 
The above are suitable for either Contralto or Baritone voices. 
HENRY SMART, 
The Reindeer Bells. Song. (Baritone)....sseveveevevstese 
Queen of Beauty, Bong. (Tenor) .scececcdesetuveneeotoers 
The Land of the Setting Sun. Duet. (Mezzo-Sopranoand Tenor) 
Autumn Winds. Duettino.- (Soprano and Contralto) ..s..+. 
Angel of Sleep. Song. (Medium Compass)..svs.veseverets 
Southern Cross. Trio. (Two Sopranos and Contralto) s.+.+-+ 
Mrs. HARVEY (of Ickwell-Bury). 
Song of the Water Nymphs ...gevessvsadidecetebordetedere 
ee er Cree ccveededebeccessccsetebederedes 
I'm faithful to thee..ccccccccetecttovccccsstivetebebele de 
Three very pretty songs, suitable for Ladies. 
CIRO PINSUTI. 
Leave us not. Poetry by Mns. Hemaxs. (Soprano) v.¥.¢.5. 
SeeR TI ss cece ccc “ccdaccncnsdadestcosnetctum 
Water Lilies ,...cccsdittO srcerccdecesctorGotedoberdete 
© yO VOICES GONE 00000 cGIthO crcvccccredeccccccdebebede Ge 
England’s dead oo o000ssGittO sorcccccccccccdeGedebededede 
Tho Stream set free... ditto svecvervecsesdecedoverebedede 
The above six songs, dedicated to Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, 


are among the most successful compositions by this cele- 
brated composer. 
I heard a voice, in D and B flat. (Tenor).....ssevedecevees 
The Owl, in A and G minor.........sceeceeteetedevedececs 
The Swallow, in A flat and B flat......csccceestededevededs 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
The Flower and the Star vissssssecsececcebetveveeededede 
Damask Roses i... .ccccevececcsceccecvcccsecttbevsbotets 


© list to the Bomgebird ioe. ciel ck cece cccccctntovebeoede 


The above songs, by the composer of “ I heard a Spirit Sing,” 


are melodious and simple, and of moderate compass. 


s. d, 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
3 0 
8 0 
40 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
8 0 
4 0 
4 0 
4 0 
8 

8 

8 
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OFFENBACH. 


The Dream Voyage, from “‘ Les Bavards"...itessectistions B 0 
Godinette’s Lesson .....ceeeeeecGittOrsscecstccccvessetes 8 Q 
In the South, “ C’est L’Espagne,” ditto. French and English 
Wah adb debe pcoccececcetbedoovioteestessictsiee Be 
GIOVANNI SCONCIA. 
I said to my Love, (Illustrated) ssseseseeseectsevevsstMin & 6 


O give me back the golden dayS ..sccesctisecessvsdddisens 4 0 
JOHN BLOCKLEY, Jun. 

UN 416 ee cGs bavcvcrcivoccccctetgrcecsonnceccoeeneenele am 

BEY DUOAGNB) vib cs cdivecscvcccccctans copetereonsssteence 28 

Far otttiat Ben ...cccvccccccdepecdgerscocesesssedocsssvce & © 

O river, run far, Forsaken” .ssccocscccevevtevesccssesce & 0 


NEW FAVOURITE SONGS BY WELL-KNOWN COMPOSERS, 
Ah! shun me not. (Sung by Signor Foli) ....».E. Reynorr 
Brilliant Eyes (Der Schénsten Augen)..+..+e+¥+e+++STIGELLE 
Curfew, Tho ......cseccessscensccesccescensO» We SMITE 
Dreams of Home ...cccsecececscesceseeceeee+d» Li, Hime 
Ever there! Sacred Song.. Written and Composed by Linnut 
Fairies’ Flight. (Sung by Miss Helen D’Alton) ....0. Honn 
Kiss me under the Mistletoe. (AChristmas Song). J. L. Hartox 
Knight and the Maiden, Tho .........+++++++++K RIVENALL 
I’m thine for ever. (Sung by Mr. Arthur Byron) ....ForsTaR 
Infant’s Burial, The. (Sung by Miss Enriquez)..A. WHITLEY 
I strolled one Summer Evening. Song. Written and 

Composed by Anntz Epmonps 8 


owewewwnwrnn © O 
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Joy will come To-morroW..e..sseeeeeseeceeceeeeds Py MONE 

My Sweet Annette. (Illustrated with portrait of Mdme. 

Monbelli) ...scccscccccsssccsccccotetereesAe LEBEAU 4 0 

Peace, itis I! Sacred Song..........+++++s+.deP. Kutour 8 0 
A most impressive setting of Dr. Neale’s words. 

Sho sleeps! my Lady sleeps. (Tenor) ....Jamwzs F. Smmrson 8 0 

Young Mountaineer. (Sung by Mr. Whitney)..A. Ranpzcamr 4 0 


NEW ITALIAN AND FRENCH SONGS. 
La Farfalla, “Le Papillon.” Canzone............A. Maton 4 0 
Sung by Mdlle. Marie Marimon. 
La mia buona Annetta, ‘Ma mie Annette” ...,..A. Lenmat 4 0 
Sung by Mdme. Monbelli. 
NEW ITALIAN SONGS. 
Chio non t’ami. (Tenor) ..sscccecesceeceeereesAs ROM 
AL]IGO ceccccccsccccccccvcsccccccvcoeecvscescedts DONOLDE 
WeMeA cvccccanicrecocecccssenqashesnes 4s co erecahseueee 
Voi siete la piu bella......scscccceceeveseeecsevceese Dit 
Sit’amava. (Sung by Signor Bonacich) ........G@. SANDBINI 
NEW CAROLS. 
Cramer’s Christmas Carols (Ancient and Modern) ......net 
Ditto, Illustrated and gilt edges....sssssseccseeeceeccceve 2 O 


Many of the Carols in the above have never been included im 
any Collection hitherto published, 
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CRAMER, WOOD & CO., 201, REGENT STREET, W.; 
WHOLESALE DEPARTMENT, 11, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W.; 
Any LAMBORN COCK & CO., 63, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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